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EDITORIALS 


Resign June is a month quite reasonably set aside for giving free advice 
to young graduates. We suspect that there are times when the 
graduates might be able to give some pretty good advice to those who have 
labored hard and long to prepare their trembling hands for the sheepskin. 
But we are bitten by the editorial bug to write a note to our many young 
Christian graduates and to advise them what to do when they encounter 
obstacles on their path to heavenly glory. It is a simple rule: Be ready to resign. 
Dear Graduate, when things go “wrong” (which often means that things 
don’t proceed according to your plans), when your pride is pricked because 
you are not “appreciated,” when the virus of vanity has brought fever to your 
soul and the flush of fretfulness to your face, then resign. No, do not quit 
your task and run away from your opportunities. But resign yourself to your 
Lord and to His good and gracious will. Perhaps you are in need of His 
leadership and less in need of His comfort. But whether it is His leadership 
er His comfort that you need, He can supply both. 

When you find yourself going in circles (little wheels and big wheels do, 
you know), then be careful to choose the right kind of friends who will tell 
you not only what you may want to hear but more especially what you 
need to know. Do not run to a person who is a charter member of the 
Society of Green Pasture Gazers, or to one who finds much satisfaction in 
sobbing at the wailing wall, but seek out men or women of God who know 
the tempering benefits of the furnace of affliction. Let them help you to 
resign — to resign yourself to the Lord. M. L. K. 


“Abide with Us” Dear GrapuaTe: In Holy Scripture we read that 

two puzzled and troubled disciples were on their 
way to Emmaus, discussing the events of the previous days. A stranger 
appeared to them and explained what had happened and why it had happened. 
Then they understood. How thankful they were! They constrained the 
stranger, saying: “Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.” And he went in to tarry with them. (Luke 24:29.) When the 
stranger joined them at mealtime, their eyes were opened. They recognized 
that their Teacher was not a stranger. He was the Lord Jesus. 
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As you graduate from school, where you have been taught the truth about 
the risen Lord, this prayer should come from your heart and lips, “Abide 
with us.” “Abide with us” could serve very well as your class motto. As you 
continue on your life’s journey, let this be your daily petition for yourself 
and your classmates, “Abide with us.” And when that hour comes which the 
heavenly Father has chosen as the final one on earth, again direct your 
thoughts to your risen Lord and say, “Abide with us,” and, in particular, 
“Abide with me.” 

Jesus will tarry with you. This is His promise — “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 28:20). And if you ask Him, He will 
abide with you unto all eternity. 

As you graduate from school, I, as your teacher, have but one final wish 
and request — Ask Jesus to abide with you. 


Cordially, 


P.S. Teacher, you may be disposed to address a letter, similar to the one 
here presented, to your graduates. 


The Professors Conference The Professors Conference meets Au- 
gust 14-17 at Concordia Teachers Col- 


lege, River Forest, Ill. Every three years during the summer prior to the 
international convention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod all of 
the professors from the preparatory schools, seminaries, and teachers colleges 
are invited. Also included are faculty members from Valparaiso University; 
Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro, N.C.; and Alabama Lutheran 
Academy and College, Selma, Ala. More than 250 people will be in attendance. 

This is a very important conference. 

The people who gather here are responsible for higher education in Synod. 
They train the pastors and teachers who fill the pulpits and classrooms. They 
train the lay people who go into the professions, business, and industry from 
our only Lutheran university. They are responsible for Lutheran programs 
of education maintained for Negro people in the South. This conference 
corresponds in importance in our Synod to the Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation sponsored by the National Education Association. 


This year the new curriculum proposed for the training of ministers will 
be discussed. Committees have been at work selecting subject matter and 
skills to be included in the new course of study. The fitting together in 
proper order of a group of courses for our preparatory schools, the Senior 
College, and the St. Louis Seminary has taken much planning and discussion. 
When it makes its appearance sometime in May or June, the new curriculum, 
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no doubt, will arouse more discussion. The Professors Conference should be 
buzzing with helpful comment about it. 

The conference is important for another reason. 

A number of the presidents of the synodical schools have assumed their 
offices since this group last met. This gives them an opportunity to get 
acquainted, 

Many new staff members have been added to the teaching roster. They 
must be integrated. They need to exchange ideas with colleagues. In the 
smaller groups at this conference they will be able to present opinions and 
hear the ideas of others. In the general sessions they can hear colleagues 
and other experts outside synodical circles treat larger issues of higher 
education. 

Through this give and take under the Holy Spirit’s guidance there should 
develop a unity of purpose and a bond of fellowship that can come only 
through friendly association in a common Christian enterprise. 

Educators generally place a high premium on conferences of various kinds. 
Industry strongly advocates and supports conventions for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas. The business world holds thousands of meetings yearly 
to display wares for sale and to discuss packaging, advertising, and selling. 

Pastors and teachers are required to attend conferences regularly. Much 
of our synodical unity has been attributed to conference interchange. 

Perhaps this is the time to suggest that the Professors Conference should 
meet oftener than once in three years. 

The people who teach religion in our seminaries should meet oftener with 
the people who teach religion in the teachers’ colleges. Those who teach 
English, science, geography, and mathematics should test one another's 
thinking and the techniques of teaching these subjects. 

If we value unity and oneness of spirit among pastors and teachers of our 
Synod, perhaps we should attempt to expand toward the closer relationship 
and fine spirit of understanding which will be demonstrated this summer 
among those who are responsible for higher education in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Maybe we can have another conference next year. 
In the meantime we ask God’s blessing to rest on this one. de. 


Professional Orientation June is the month of graduation and com- 
mencements. Among the thousands who 


receive their diplomas from colleges and universities are nearly 250 young 
men and women graduates of our teachers’ colleges who this coming fall will 
join the ranks of teachers in our Lutheran parish schools. 

Newcomers in any profession are confronted with the problem of becom- 
ing professionally orientated by translating into practice what they have 
acquired in terms of professional knowledge and theory. The experiences 
of beginning teachers often prove trying, especially when a teacher is placed 
in a position where he is entirely on his own. 
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Fortunately, most of our graduates have been assigned to schools where 
they will be associated with experienced teachers. The role which the teacher 
of experience can and should play in the professional orientation of the novice 
is of vital significance. The average graduate is eager to launch out into the 
profession for which he has prepared himself. He has a set of ideals with 
respect to the pupils he will teach and the type of school building and its 
equipment which constitutes his workshop. He anticipates the co-operation 
of the parents of his pupils. He looks forward to an aggressive and progressive 
board of education in the congregation. He has his personal concepts of 
a modern flexible curriculum. Although he has been advised that problems 
will have to be faced and obstacles will have to be overcome, it is possible 
that meeting stark reality may dampen the spirits of a beginning teacher. 

In order to prevent serious disappointment and perhaps ultimate mal- 
adjustments, the sympathetic and understanding colleague is an indispensable 
associate of the newcomer. The considerate older teacher will appreciate the 
ardor and idealism of his young and new colleague. He will refrain from 
dampening the enthusiasm of youth, even if it might tend to be idealistic, 
but instead he will patiently and understandingly lead him to cope with reality 
and thus gradually strive toward the ideal. He will, if he is the principal 
of the school, refrain from burdening the newcomer with excessive extra- 
curricular duties. Instead, he will arrange the schedule so that the new 
teacher shares reasonably with the other members of the staff in the extra- 
curricular activities. 

The helpful and sympathetic attitude of the experienced colleague toward 
the newcomer, resulting in kind and sincere counseling, will contribute much 
to make the beginner’s entry into the profession a pleasant and encouraging 
experience; and that attitude will be in harmony with the spirit of the Teacher 
of teachers, our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. PAK 


Apt to Teach How much can a person rely on others and still be 

self-reliant? The question merits serious thought. Our 
trouble today is that not enough of us are doing our own thinking. Others 
tell us whom to vote for, what to buy, and what to have for supper. It is easy 
to accept such suggestions. It relieves us of the need to think. 

The danger, however, lies in the fact that we carry the matter too far. 
We are in danger of letting others do our thinking for us in some very 
important areas of thought. 

In the educational field, to mention one close to home, we find leaders 
who would be only too happy to think for others. Usually they are men and 
women who have excelled in one or another field of education and have been 
elevated by popular acclaim to positions of leadership. Publishers are naturally 
anxious to have them write books, for they know that the books will sell. 
And often, when they write, their books become textbooks to be used in the 
schools of our land. 
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The trouble arises when the writers of our textbooks begin to wish them- 
selves back in their former teaching positions. Let us not blame them for that. 
After all, it is fun to teach. So they do their teaching by means of the textbook. 
They put everything into the book: the lesson to be taught, the examples, and 
even the assignments. If there isn’t room in the pupil’s copy, they print 
a teacher’s manual. 

If the classroom teacher would permit it, one writer would lead the class 
in the arithmetic lesson, another in geography, a third in science, a fourth 
in religion. An eighth-grader, armed with the answers in the teacher’s manual, 
would even be happy to check the papers submitted by the pupils. The 
teacher himself would be little more than a disciplinarian and schedule maker. 

The shortage of teachers and the hiring of emergency teachers could easily 
result in more and more of such reaching for the ready-made lesson. Such 
reaching, in turn, would increase the production of the ready-made-lesson 
type of textbook. 

Lest this become a vicious circle, it might be well for us to call a halt, 
reminding ourselves of the fact that it is more fun to teach than to reach. 
Let no one who is apt to teach neglect this precious gift. M. J. STEEGE 


Spading for Roots Educators continually wrestle with objectives. 

Long lists are frequently memorized by students 
preparing for the profession, while active workers find seemingly endless 
statements, or revisions of statements, flowing across their desks. 

Some of these ideals concern themselves with specifics, for example, the 
goals of spelling in Grade Three. Others deal with generalities, such as the 
relation of learning to civic responsibility or personal happiness. 

The sheer volume, however, often causes inattention to potential outcomes. 
“I’ve heard all that before,” sigh some. “Don’t remind me of all the lesson 
plans I had to make in college,” plead others. The pages of teachers’ manuals 
concerned with sought-for ends are usually little the worse for wear. Ask 
many an instructor how his lesson for that day fits into the total pattern of 
pupil development, and one will note a haziness of purpose, a lack of concrete 
application. 

This absence of attention to objectives is particularly true as it relates to 
the general, or fundamental, emphases. Just how does an experiment to show 
that air has weight, or the assignment of questions 3—9 on page 18 of the 
reading workbook, or the study of Jonah’s experiences contribute to the 
achievement of a school’s primary goals? 

Synod’s General Course of Study for Lutheran Elementary Schools pro- 
poses nine major themes for Christian education. Summarily, they recognize 
our schools as agencies for leading children to, and keeping them with, their 
Lord; and of developing sound personalities dedicated to the service of God 
and their fellow human beings. 
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Though drawn up after much critical study, one will readily sense that, 
in essence, they say only what has been taught and sought for by the church 
since its founding. Their repetition in detail or in brief will often bring, 
therefore, a vacuumatic nod of approval from the listener or reader, while 
teaching goes on unmodified. 

Individuals and faculties will do well once again to strike these major 
chords firmly. Each teacher would do himself, his pupils, and his church 
a service were he to step into the classroom tomorrow and analyze each lesson 
there taught from the standpoint of just what contribution it makes to the 
desired outcomes. Faculties would be strengthened were they to discuss and 
reassess these goals in the light of their own local situations at least once 
a year. Meditation, introspection, study, and self-analysis will temper much 
teaching and will redirect efforts into heretofore unexplored channels. 

Take, for a moment, the school’s attempt to mold character, personal 
integrity, and righteousness. Among the aims of education, this one has 
occupied the stage since the beginning of time. Continuing faulty international 
relations and moral breakdowns within various areas of our national life have 
caused especial attention to be paid in recent years to this foundation stone. 
Witness, for example, the efforts to introduce some type of morality-building 
“religion” into the public school structure. One group of administrative leaders 
agreed that the development of “school spirit” would solve many questions 
in this field. A 1951 publication of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association shows obvious concern by its very title, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 

Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
writing under the headline “Is Juvenile Crime Getting Worse?” quotes the 
16th-century French philosopher Montaigne as criticizing the then-prevailing 
educational system with these words: “Its aim has been to make us, not good 
and wise, but learned, and it has succeeded. It has not taught us to follow 
and embrace virtue or wisdom but has impressed upon us their derivation 
and etymology.” Peterson goes on to make an application to the current scene. 
He writes: “Perhaps the same criticism could be leveled at our educational 
system today. At any rate, we certainly have placed more emphasis on 
developing and perfecting the physical sciences than we have on the science 
of character building.” 

In a school lovingly dominated by the Trinity, there can be no doubt that 
character building is a fundamental objective. Divine love motivates a re- 
turned human love as no other force can. Yet here, too, is an objective which 
is not reached in a day or in a lesson. Everything said, done, and taught 
within and without the school plays a part in determining the degree of 
achievement attained. Dare one, then, neglect constant analysis of objectives 
and their mode of implementation, no matter how familiar they may appear? 

To give life to the educational process, the teacher will spade for and 
study its roots. FREDERICK NoHuL 


GOOD ADVICE 


The District superintendents of education were asked _ this question: 
“On the basis of your experiences, what one outstanding bit of advice do you 


have to offer a beginning teacher?” 


They were requested not to exceed 


two hundred words and to send their picture. The following responses were 


received. 


The Basic Three for New Teachers 


There are at least three basic ele- 
ments which should be present in the 
procedures of the beginning teacher. 


Arthur L. Amt 


Three questions which he might well 
ask himself at the close of every 
school week during his first year will 
enable him to evaluate and structure 
his teaching regarding those basics. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT 

Did I function as a CHRISTian 
educator during this past weekP — 
Also in those subjects outside the re- 
ligion period, a visitor should be able 
to observe a significant difference be- 
tween the teaching and atmosphere 
of a Christian school and that of 


Serve the 


The famous statue of “The Pioneer 
Woman” displays the figure of a 
mother with a Bible in one hand and 


a public school. There should, indeed, 
be no secular subjects in the cur- 
riculum of a Christian day school. 


Il. THE THEORETIC ELEMENT 

Did I apply, or did I violate, the 
best principles of educational theory 
during the past weekP — A review of 
one set of course notes, or of a few 
chapters of one volume of the edu- 
cational literature on his shelf, could 
supply the criteria against which a 
week’s activity could be appraised in 
an hour of honest, educational soul 
searching. 


III. THE PRACTICAL ELEMENT 
Did I make use of the best available 
tools in performing my week’s work? 
Unless he has leaned heavily on the 
teacher's manuals and guidebooks 
which accompany most modern texts, 
no teacher can honestly say that he 
has done the best possible job of 
which he was capable. No one teacher 
can possibly duplicate or approximate 
the concentrated values which are 
built into a good manual by the ex- 
perts who produce them. 
ARTHUR L. AMT 
North Wisconsin District 


Individual 


in the other the hand of her young 
son who walks at her side. Bravely 
she is going out into an unknown 
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future — an inspiring picture of con- 
fidence and determination. The Bible 
in her hand speaks of her love for 
God, but what particularly also im- 
presses one is the way she holds the 


E. F. Brauer 


hand of her son. It reveals her love 
for the child and her determination 
to have him walk God’s way with her. 

What a beautiful example for every 
Christian teacher to emulate! With 
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God as the Employer and His Book 
as the source of power, purpose, and 
motivation, the Christian teacher con- 
fidently braves the 180 school days 
with eager readiness. — Instead of one 
hand, however, today’s classroom 
teacher has some thirty to hold and 
to guide, yet each one must be held 
as though it were the only one: held 
with a keen sensitivity to the needs 
of the individual; held with a recog- 
nition of individual differences; held 
with a heart throbbing with love and 
interest for the individual; with an 
eye alert to the need for special recog- 
nition or appreciation; a smile that 
makes Johnny go home to report: 
“My teacher likes me. He smiled 
at me.” Your class group may be 
large, but remember, it is always 
a group of individuals. Each one 
needs you desperately. 


E. F. BRAUER 
South Wisconsin District 


A Message to “Jim™ 


Dear JIM: 


It was a pleasure to visit your class- 
room yesterday. I was impressed by 
one remark you made. You said: 
“Some of the youngsters that gave me 
trouble at the beginning of the year 
are now very co-operative and are 
doing their best.” 

I recall what you said of your 
first year of teaching, two years ago. 
You said: “I don’t know what gets 
into these kids. They almost drive me 
crazy.’ And I said something like: 
“Maybe their biggest problem is you.” 

When you told me yesterday how 
you had visited in the homes of your 
pupils and had learned to know their 
particular needs and _ interests, you 


were revealing something of the secret 
of your change in attitude toward 
your pupils. And then you went on 
to say: “You know, I’ve learned that 
you can't make a Christian by brute 


— 
Harry G. Coiner 
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force or grow followers of Christ by 
bending them to your own will. 
Children must be given a chance to 
grow in the soil of God’s grace — 
must be brought to Christ that He 
might take control. I guess I was 
demanding of them what pleased me 
and made me look good as a teacher 
instead of letting them be free to 
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express their emotionally sincere re- 
actions to the power of the Word.” 

Jim, you're growing as a Christian 
teacher. May many happy days of 
teaching be yours. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry G. CoIner 


Eastern District 


A Drop of Wisdom for the New Teacher 


Get acquainted. Write the pastor 
in advance, and ask for an appoint- 
ment convenient to him soon after 
your arrival. Seek his counsel on the 


L. J. Dierker 
best way to meet the parents and the 
children. Visit the homes before 
school opens if at all possible. If that 
is not feasible, some other way should 
be found for meeting children and 


parents. Suggest to the pastor that 
an early meeting with the board of 
education would be helpful so that 
they may inform you on school pol- 
icies. If there is a principal, seek his 
advice in a similar manner. He is in 
a position to be most helpful to you 
in your orientation. Show a sincere 
interest in the community and the 
people you will serve. 

You are off to a good start if on 
the first day of school you are not 
a total stranger to the situation, to 
those with whom you will share 
service in school and church, and in 
particular to parents and pupils whose 
confidence in you is essential to your 
happiness and success in your work 
in their midst. 

A community responds quickly to 
an unaffected, friendly personality. 


L. J. DrerkER 
Western District 


You Who Are About to Begin 


As newly trained Christian teachers, 
deeply dedicated to your calling, your 
probability of making a success far 
outweighs the possibility of failure. 
True, some beginners fail, and while 
there may be peculiar reasons for 
such failures, most of them are caused 


by common pitfalls. These pitfalls 
can, in most instances, be avoided. 
Here’s how. 

Arrive at your charge early (ten to 
fourteen days before school opens is 
not too soon). Arrange for board and 
lodging, and then permit yourself to 


ATA 


be briefed by those to whom you are 
responsible. Do not spare questions — 
find out what your specific duties are. 

Get acquainted. Be friendly to all 
whom you meet, children, young 
people, and adults. Make yourself at 
home in the congregation. Identify 


Arnold C. Erxleben 


yourself with it as soon as possible, 
and learn the local culture. People 
will overlook your accidental mistakes 
if they like you. 

Make your schoolroom your work- 
shop. This is most easily done in the 
forenoons. You will find out what has 
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gone before, acquaint yourself with 
the curriculum, make a roster of your 
prospective pupils, arrange for sup- 
plies, decorate the room tastefully, 
and plan the opening day with its 
lessons. 

As a professional person you will 
hold yourself responsible for your 
personal and professional conduct. 
Making a bid for popularity by in- 
dulging in improprieties doesn’t win 
respect. Dropping subjects like music, 
art, or penmanship from the curricu- 
lum just because you don’t like them 
reaps distrust and criticism — and 
justly so. By all means maintain a 
weekly schedule (block type), and 
make brief daily lesson plans. This 
builds confidence in your work and 
assures to a large extent the regular 
progress of your pupils. 

Beyond this, apply the Golden Rule 
honestly in all situations, and lean on 
God to grant you courage, patience, 
wisdom, and success. 


ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN 
Kansas District 


An Open Letter 


My Dear YounG COLLEAGUES: 


Begin your teaching career with 
gratitude to God for the privilege of 
rendering a special service in His 
kingdom. Realize that your college 
training was intended to prepare you 
for continuing growth and increasing 
usefulness in the teaching ministry. 
You are not a finished product of 
a teacher factory. Failure to grow 
results in early decline and deterio- 
ration. 

Accept the members of your con- 


W. J. Gernand 
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gregation as your people, and identify 
yourself with them as an interested 
and enthusiastic member. 

Be humble enough to admit that 
you make mistakes, and show a will- 
ingness to profit by them and correct 
them. At the same time develop self- 
confidence so that your mistakes do 
not crush your spirit. 

Cultivate a spirit of co-operation 
with your colleagues. It is better to 
ask questions than to express opinions. 
Suggest changes only after consulta- 
tion with your principal. 

Treat your pupils with friendliness, 


Teach by 


Christian teacher, you stand at a 
heaven-sent threshold of opportunity 
and service. Your acquired profes- 
sional training and wealth of Chris- 
tian-life experiences eagerly await 
application to the challenges of your 
first year of teaching. 

By faith you expect the Lord Jesus 
to generously supply all your needs, 
that you might wisely perform this 
teaching ministry to His glory and 
His children’s eternal good. Humbly 
realizing many inadequacies, you wel- 


Ee 


Edward Keuer 
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kindness, and cheerfulness, but also 
with firmness. Permit pupils to exer- 
cise self-control and self-direction to 
the extent that they have developed 
a capacity for it, but do not hesitate 
to exercise external control when it 
becomes necessary. 

Cultivate a good learning situation 
by displaying your own interest and 
enthusiasm through thorough prepa- 
ration and lively presentation. Insist 
on an orderly routine. 

May God bless you in your work. 

W. J. GERNAND 
Central District 


Example 


come helpful counsel. With intended 
well-meaning the following advice is 
given, that your career may begin 
with God-pleasing direction and des- 
tination. 

Using all the inner consecration and 
conviction you possess, strive to keep 
this idea alive: 

My life example must be the greatest 
object lesson in all my teaching 


Prov. 22:6 says: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go... .” But, 
Christian teacher, first go that way 
yourself! Be conscious of this Scrip- 
tural responsibility in every thought, 
word, and work of your personal and 
professional life. Putting it another 
way, “Be all things to all men that 
you might by all means save some” 
(1 Cor. 9:22), 

May the Gospel’s saving light al- 
ways so reflect Christ in us that by 
our ministry we, too, “might by all 
means save some. 

Epwarp KEUER 


Texas District 
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Basic Dos and Don'ts 


A. THINGS BASIC 


Christian character and personality 
— healthy outlook on life — under- 
standing of child nature and child 
development — ability to work with 
people — positive approach to school 
and congregational life — common 
sense. 

B. A FEW DON’TS 

Don’t find too many problems in 
your class — Don’t start reforming the 
school before you understand it — 
Don’t criticize your college training, 
predecessors, colleagues — Don't con- 
sider yourself a martyr. 


C. ON THE POSITIVE SIDE 


Enter your work with confidence — 
Ask the Lord daily for wisdom and 
guidance — Establish yourself in the 
hearts of the children — Realize that 
you are not alone in making decisions 
and that your actions may be put to 
a test— Prepare diligently for your 
teaching — Assume a reasonable share 
of extra school duties — Be friendly, 
sympathetic, but firm and consistent 


in dealing with children — Discuss 
your difficulties with your pastor and 
other teachers — Accept advice, and 
realize that other people have prob- 


A. H. Kramer 


lems, too — Recall that “a task begun, 
a task fulfilled, has earned a night’s 
repose” — Begin each day with new 
interest, hope, and enthusiasm — Re- 
member that we sow the seed, but 
God gives the increase. 


A. H. KRAMER 
Northern Illinois District 


A Wholesome Beginning 


The following advice to beginning 
teachers is a summary of comments 
offered by a goodly number of teach- 
ers who began their teaching career 
in recent years: 


LESSON PLANNING 


Make sure that your program for 
the day, especially for the first day of 
school, is well planned. Have enough 
activities in reserve so as to avoid the 
need to make decisions on the spur 
of the moment. 


Keep your planned activities flex- 
ible. Adjust the program to your 
needs. 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Be explicit in telling pupils what 
they are to do. Take nothing for 
granted. 

Make assignments on the pupil’s 
level of ability. 


Keep a careful record of assign- 
ments made. 


Check each pupil’s work. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Rather be a little too strict than too 
lax the first week. Add _ privileges 
when pupils show that they do not 
abuse them. 


Correct unsatisfactory _ situations, 
even though they appear small, in 
the very beginning. 

Be kind, but firm. Avoid ridicule 
and sarcasm. Be consistent. Offer 
praise for work well done. 


UNDERSTANDING PUPILS 
Learn to know your pupils indi- 
vidually by visiting in their homes 
before the first day of school. 
Maintain close contact with the 
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R. C. Rein 
home, and keep parents informed of 
the child’s progress. 


R. C. Rem 
Central Illinois District 


To the Newly Appointed Teacher 


When you come to Michigan (or 
any other District), you will be 
warmly welcomed as a select person 
for whom many prayers have as- 
cended to the throne of the King. 
Preparations are being made by a 


S. J. Roth 


Christian congregation to receive you 
as an ambassador bearing the title 
and the teaching office instituted by 
your King. The people who will pro- 
vide for you the comforts of home are 


eagerly awaiting your arrival. Your 
name is being spoken with high re- 
gard by Christian parents who look 
forward to entrusting their children 
to your loving care. All of your future 
friends and associates are painting 
a mental portrait of your physical 
appearance, your spiritual endow- 
ments, and your professional qualifi- 
cations. Will you live up to their 
expectations? There can be no doubt 
about it as long as you, who claim the 
King as your Father, will reflect His 
qualities with the bearing of a prince 
or a princess. You have received all 
of the counsel you need, for you have 
been trained by the servants of the 
King to perform a special task for the 
King. Praying for His guidance and 
strength, all you need to remember 
and to act upon is His own counsel: 
“Knowing these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” So, then, go in God’s 
name. S. J. Rorn 
Michigan District 


References to Children in the Gospels 
and their Implications 


Epcar A, ABRAHAM 


Child study and its influence upon 
the effectiveness of classroom instruc- 
tion is of prime importance to the 
consecrated teacher. Much literature 
on the subject, based on studies and 
experiments made in this field, has 
been produced. The subject of the 
psychology of the growing child has 
been approached from a great many 
points of view, but seldom do we find 
references to the Scriptures and what 
we can learn from the holy, inspired 
writers of the Bible on this subject. 

The history of child study ought to 
begin with the first family in the 
Garden of Eden, where at first all 
conditions of human relations were 
perfect. The marvelously perfect cre- 
ation of man by an all-wise God was 
marred by the fall of Adam and Eve 
into sin. Fear of the consequences of 
the transgression of their Creator’s 
express command marked the begin- 
ning of all the abnormal and psychotic 
conditions that affect man’s behavior 
and personality today. 

In the opening chapters of Genesis 
children are considered gifts of God. 
Eve thought that she had given birth 
to the Savior in Cain. How wrong she 
was she learned later. Though chil- 
dren were cherished as children of 
God, there was great emphasis placed 
on strict obedience to a code of con- 
duct to curb sinful tendencies. Cor- 
poral punishment was common and 
often severe. The Fourth Command- 
ment decreed that children should 
honor those who gave them life. Con- 


forming to this would prolong life and 
bless it with happiness. 

The New Testament times, how- 
ever, were influenced by the Savior’s 
attitude toward children: 

a) Children were considered mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of Grace, 
as they were in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

b) Children were held up as ex- 
amples of faith. 

c) Giving offense to children was 
considered a grievous matter. 

d) Paul stressed the importance of 
instruction in righteousness at 
an early age. 

e) Love was directed toward chil- 
dren in their training. 


That children were considered gifts 
of God and members of the Kingdom 
of Grace is obvious in the first two 
chapters of the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, where the supernatural and 
God-directed situations attending the 
birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
are recorded. Let us note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Luke 1:5-25. The annunciation 
of John’s birth to Zacharias by the 
angel (v.14): “And thou shalt have 
joy and gladness; and many shall 
rejoice at his birth.” 

2. Luke 1:26-88. The annunciation 
of the Savior’s birth to Mary. 

3. Luke 1:46-56. Mary’s visit to 
Elizabeth and the joy and happiness 
each. expressed for the other in expec- 
tation of the birth of their sons. 
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4. Luke 1:59-79. The account of 
the circumcision and naming of John 
reflecting the joy and loving concern 
of his parents, relatives, and friends 
for the baby’s welfare. 


5. Luke 2:1-14. The annunciation 
of the Savior to the shepherds reflects 
joy of the heavenly hosts over the 
birth of the Baby Jesus. The adora- 
tion of the shepherds later in Beth- 
lehem is significant for child study 
inasmuch as the shepherds believed 
that the great events foretold by the 
angels would be fulfilled in the future 
life of the Baby they found lying in 
the manger. 

6. Luke 2:29-38. This passage 
shows the joy and happiness of Sim- 
eon and Anna at the presentation of 
the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

It should be borne in mind here 
that in the account, as recorded in the 
first two chapters of St. Luke, the joy 
and happiness shown was, first of all, 
prompted by the knowledge that the 
promised Savior of all mankind had 
arrived. But the fact that this joy was 
centered in a little child is significant 
for us. Four of the great hymns of 
the church have come down to us 
from the joy and praise expressed by 
Zacharias, Mary, the angels, and 
Simeon over the birth of the Fore- 
runner, John, and the Savior, Jesus. 


7. In contrast to the above, we 
have the account in Matt. 11:16-18, 
which records the grief of the parents 
over the loss of their children through 
the ruthless decree of a brutal king. 

8. Matt. 2:13-15. Here we note the 
natural sense of responsibility felt by 
Joseph toward his family, especially 
the young Child, which prompts him 
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to follow unhesitatingly the directions 
of the angel. 


9. Luke 2:40-52. This is the story 
of the twelve-year-old Jesus in the 
Temple and points to the type of 
home in which Jesus was brought up. 
He was “subject” to His parents and 
“increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” He was 
developing what we call a well- 
adjusted personality. 


10. The incidents of the nobleman’s 
son (John 4:43-54), Jairus’s daughter 
(Matt. 9:18-26; Luke 8:41-56), and 
the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter 
(Matt. 15:21-28; Mark 7:24-30) illus- 
trate not only a strong parental love 
for the offspring but also the compas- 
sion of Jesus for ill and suffering 
children. 


11. In Matt. 19:3-12 and in Mark 
10:2-12 Jesus strengthens and protects 
the home by safeguarding the sanc- 
tity of marriage. 

Immediately after Jesus had dis- 
cussed the problems of divorce and 
marriage, mothers brought young 
children to Him for His blessing. 
Jesus emphasizes (Matt. 19:18-15, 
Mark 10:13-16, and Luke 18:15-17) 
that little children are members of the 
kingdom of God and should be so 
regarded by adults. He said: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein.” 

12. Matt. 22:37 records the Savior’s 
saying: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” This 
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points to the trichotomy of a personal- 
ity; man is a threefold being but 
reacts as a whole person. 

In summary, the four Gospels con- 
tribute much material on the subject 
of child study, and they point out that 
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a little child is teachable, trustful, free 
from mental pride, unsophisticated, 
and loving. Jesus loves children for 
what they are as children and not for 
what they should be according to 
adult standards. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— Much has been said about what America stands for. But let’s not forget 


the things Americans won’t stand for. 


— “Political economy” are two words that long ago should have been 


divorced on grounds of incompatibility. 


— An educated man is one who can see the consequences of his actions. 
— Mankind falls into three classes: immovable, movable, and those that 


move. 


— Music produces the kind of pleasure that human nature cannot do 


without. — ConFucius. 


— A person who knows is a scholar. A person who knows and knows how 
is a craftsman. A person who knows and knows how and knows why is a pro- 


fessional person. — WAURINE WALKER. 


— There is no good arguing with the inevitable. The only argument avail- 
able with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. — JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. 


— A landscape is literature on the earth.— CHANG CH’ao, 
— The reason the dog has so many friends is that he wags his tail instead 


of his tongue. 


— There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. — GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


-— Three reasons why mistakes are made: Someone did not know; someone 


did not think; someone did not care. 
— Kindness usually comes back. 


— Laughter is a bodily exercise precious to health. — ARISTOTLE. 

— Where children are, there is the golden age. — Novas. 

— He who raises his head above the masses subjects himself to decapitation. 
— The more you know, the less you think you know; and the less you know, 


the more you think you know. 


— Important as it may be to consider what you are making of life, it is no 
less important to size up just what life is making of you. 


— Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
— Kindness always pays, but it pays best when you don’t do it for pay. 
— “Standing on your dignity” adds not an inch to your stature. 


— Prejudice is a precious timesaver. It enables one to form so many inter- 
esting opinions without bothering to dig up the bedrock facts. 


— Wisdom is knowing what to do next; skill is knowing how to do it; and 
virtue is doing it.— Davin Starr Jorpan. 


— Depression, gloom, pessimism, despair, discouragement, these slay ten 
human beings to every one murdered by typhoid, influenza, diabetes, or pneu- 
monia. If tuberculosis is the great white plague, fear is the great black plague. 


Be cheerful! — Franx CRANE. 


—If men be good, government cannot be bad. — Wi4AM PENN. 


Transfer of Learning: A Renewed Attack 
ALLEN Nauss 


(Concluded) 


Within the past thirty years a vari- 
ety of writings have appeared which 
offer stimulus toward further investi- 
gations into the transfer problem. 
Many of these materials have had to 
do with expositions of the Gestaltist 
and similar psychologies. Though 
Judd’s theory did not stem directly 
from the view of learning which the 
Gestaltists took, yet his explanation 
can best be associated with it.1 How- 
ever, certain elaborations in terms of 
Gestaltist laws and of general seman- 
tic formulations can lead to what may 
seem to be a more satisfying theory 
of the transfer of learning. 

I should like to suggest three con- 
siderations as essential to an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of the transfer 
of learning. They are (1) perception 
of differences and similarities, (2) vis- 
ualization of structure and relations, 
and (3) personal evaluation. 

These three proposed features must 
be interwoven to provide an adequate 
picture of transfer. Although they are 
separately treated for purposes of ex- 
position, yet they should be used 
together to explain a transfer phe- 
nomenon. 

Essential to the full presentation is 
the perceptual approach. The first 
section explains perceptual activity. 


PERCEPTION OF DIFFERENCES 
AND SIMILARITIES 
Perception. When you reach for 
a pencil on the table before you, how 
do you know how far to extend your 


1 Emest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learn- 
ing (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1948), p. 205. 
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arm and when to clasp your fingers 
over the long cylindrical object? Your 
estimate of the distance of the pencil 
from your hand and your estimate of 
the time it takes for your arm and 
hand and fingers to move help you to 
determine the messages to be sent 
from the brain through the output 
fibres to the muscles which move the 
fingers in position to grasp the pencil. 
The estimating is done with the help 
of your ability to see or perceive the 
distance to the pencil. Perception 
through your senses gives the clues 
to help produce the solution. 

The process is similar to the sensing 
or perceiving a baby uses to smooth 
out the uncertain thrusts taken to 
grasp a toy. When you try reaching 
out in a strange, entirely dark room 
for the wall and a light switch, the 
need for accurate messages sent 
though the initial aid of the senses 
in feeling or perceiving distances and 
levels and objects is seen still more 
clearly. 

The instruments for perception 
which the Lord gave us through 
creation are many and varied, cer- 
tainly not as simply stated as the five 
senses the older physiologists listed. 
Receptors have been identified for 
pain, pressure, cold, warmth, along 
with tasting and hearing, some even 
to tell the person about his balance, 
and perhaps even a specific receptor in 
the eye for red, another for blue, etc.? 


2 Clifford Morgan, “Some Structural Fac- 
tors in Perception,” in Blake and Ramsey, 
Perception: An Approach to Personality 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1951), 
p. 80. 
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Observations and experiments are 
beginning to show more evidently that 
perception is at the basis of a good 
share of our knowing. A blind man 
who has regained his sight identifies 
an object previously learned without 
sight by handling it rather than by 
just seeing it, since, as Young says, 
‘his brain has not been trained in the 
rules of seeing.” The Ames experi- 
ments in perception, first begun at 
Hanover, N.H., and now being con- 
tinued at Princeton University, are 
exploring the depth of Earl Kelley's 
statement: “It is in the act or miracle 
of perception that contact is estab- 
lished with externality, that experi- 
ence and growth become possible, 
and that meaning comes into being.” 

In some of these experiments ob- 
servers look through three peepholes 
about the size of the pupil of the eye 
to see each time what appear to be 
cubes, substantially the same, with the 
three dimensions and square sides, 
and about the same distance away. 
In looking behind the boards with the 
peepholes, the observer sees that one 
is a real wire cube, another is only 
a drawing on a plane with few of the 
lines running parallel, and the third 
is just a number of strings which have 
been stretched between wires and 
running away from the eye.° A variety 
of other experiments involving the 
perception of distance, size, distorted 
rooms, and the like, produce similar 
weird sights and actions. In brief, 


3 J. Z. Young, Doubt and Certainty in 
Science (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951), 
pp. 61—65. 

4 Earl Kelley, Education for What Is 
Real (New York: Harper and Bros., 1947), 
p. x. 

5 Ibid., pp. 25, 26. 
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they tend to show that we learn cer- 
tain ways of perceiving. 

If it may be granted, through this 
short and simplified presentation, that 
ways of perceiving are learned, and, 
what follows, that not all people look- 
ing at a person, object, or event will 
see exactly the same things or the 
same amount, we may conclude with 
Kilpatrick 
that the perceptual organization of the 
moment cannot be an absolute revelation 
of what is, but is instead a sort of “best 
bet” based on past experience. This 
“best bet” based on the consequences of 
past dealings with our environment is re- 
flected in awareness as perceiving and 
serves as a directive for further dealings 
with the environment. Thus, we are 
motivated and behave in terms of the 
world as we perceive it, and the world 
as we perceive it is in large part a prod- 
uct of our past motivations and_be- 
havior.® 

In order to deal adequately with 
the world God has given us, we 
should then learn adequate methods 
or ways of perceiving. In general, 
we should learn to see, hear, and feel 
as accurately as possible, realizing full 
well that what we perceive through 
our senses is, to be sure, an abstrac- 
tion from the physical world and not 
the complete sense of the object, per- 
son, or event. 

Since we cannot grasp all the sur- 
face perceptions, least of all those 
which are deeper and not so percept- 
ible to human senses, we learn rules 
about what to look for, such as the 
housewife who finds a ripe water- 


6 F. P. Kilpatrick, “Perception Theory 
and General Semantics,” unpublished paper 
read-before the Second Conference on Gen- 
eral Semantics, Washington University, Saint 
Louis, June 12, 1954, p. 2. 
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melon by tapping and listening for 
the deep thumping sound or the stu- 
dent who completes an assigned read- 
ing by listing in outline form the 
important statements and ideas in- 
cluded in it. 


Differences and Similarities. For 
general transfer of learning it seems 
important to learn to perceive first the 
differences in the sections of the world 
before us. This appears to be a very 
basic assumption which can affect 
most learned behavior which is to be 
transferred or used in another sit- 
uation. 

The process of generalization, or 
applying a rule or bit of knowledge 
gained in one situation to another 
situation without making a mistake or 
fouling the lines, seems best done if 
the person has first perceived the dif- 
ferences between the situations. A few 
generalizations, even though absolute, 
may help to explain this matter. 

No two things in this world are ex- 
actly alike. One can see under the 
microscope many differences which 
can be important to consider, for 
example, in a doctor’s diagnosis of 
a disease. It is generally inferred that 
on the submicroscopic level, there is 
nothing static, but rather we have, as 
in the case of the aforementioned 
pencil, a “mad dance of electrons.” 
We see such dynamic evidences 
around us in the processes of chang- 
ing, maturing, ripening, growing, 
dying. 

Although there are no two things 
exactly alike, nor is one object the 
same from one moment to the next, 
we do not attach different labels to 
all items at every point in time. The 
pencil does not usually change so 
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rapidly that it need be called petrified 
wood or ashes tomorrow. We over- 
look the differences, when they do not 
make a difference,’ and in so doing 
we find the similarities. 

We therefore encourage the grow- 
ing and talking youngster to apply 
the name “choo-choo,” or “train,” or 
“doggie” to a variety of items, since 
for him at that time the differences 
are not so important as for us. As he 
grows and learns, he is taught to see 
the differences which will help him 
transfer his learning and meet his 
moving world more adequately, such 
as distinguishing between friendly 
dogs and those not so friendly. 

Perceiving the similarity between 
the two events is almost another way 
of saying “the process of generaliza- 
tion.” Transfer may be accomplished 
by identifying the similarities — but 
not identical elements, since there are 
no such things—between an expe- 
rienced and a nonexperienced event. 


It seems wise, however, to remem- 
ber that differences come first. As 
Kurt Lewin explained, learning to find 
one’s way from a station to a hotel in 
an unfamiliar location (and therefore 
transferring that learning to the next 
day and the next and next) is a matter 
first of differentiating between the 
similar looking streets.§ So also 
George Klein termed the ability of 
his subjects who could judge accu- 
rately the sizes of a number of squares 


7 Cf. Wendell Johnson, People in Quan- 
daries (New York: Harper and Bros., 1946), 
p: 38. 

8 Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social 
Science, edited by D. Cartwright (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1951), pp. 69—71. 
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hidden in sets of other squares con- 
tinually varying in size the dimension 
of sharpening of differences, i. e., be- 
ing sensitive to them.® 

The perception of differences and 
similarities should, then, be learned 
and even absorbed as many other 
habits or ways of perceiving are. 

Examples. We return to our illus- 
trations of transfer. The voter noted 
the similarities between Barnett and 
the ideal — the face, voice, and speak- 
ing ability. The voter’s training had 
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In each case the similarities, how- 
ever incorrectly used from our point 
of view, enabled the person to make 
the transfer. 


Max Wertheimer’s illustration of 
the four musical objects may prove 
valuable (see Figure 1). To begin 
with, each example is different. No 
two are exactly the same. In classi- 
fying, a person may note the similarity 
of the first two notes of A and B, and 
of C and D. However, the musical 


FIRST TWO NOTES 


Figure 1. Taken from Max Wertheimer, Productive Thinking (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1945), p. 208 


not taught him to perceive the differ- 
ences which could be very important. 

Likewise the personnel director lis- 
tened only to the similarity of the 
name to others and acted upon that 
basis without investigating other dif- 
ferences, which might change his and 
the company’s impression or policy. 


® George S. Klein, “The Personal World 
Through Perception,” in Blake and Ramsey 
(see fn. 2 above), pp. 333, 334. 


reader will be able to identify the dif- 
ferences in melody between A and B, 
C and D, and also identify a more 
striking similarity by looking at the 
whole picture of each and separating 
the four into two groups of two sim- 
ilar melodies, A and C, B and D.1° 

It is this ability of differentiating 
and of perceiving striking similarities 


10 Max Wertheimer, pp. 208—210. 
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in essentially different objects, per- 
sons, or events, which each individual 
should develop in order to become 
the productive thinker of Werthei- 
mers type and an apt student who 
uses what he learns. 


VISUALIZATION OF STRUCTURE 
AND RELATIONS 

Visualization. This proposed char- 
acteristic of transferred learning also 
involves perception. But in so far as 
the emphasis is here being placed 
upon sighted, in contrast with sight- 
less or blind people, we intend to con- 
centrate particularly upon one form 
of perception, visualization. 

To be sure, structure and relations 
may be perceived through the means 
of other senses or combinations of 
senses, but it is being assumed here 
that learning through the visual senses 
is probably the most effective factor 
in transference. 


The use of visual materials in the 
classroom and the lecture hall, the 
spread of information and entertain- 
ment through the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and television, and the use of 
visual representations and symbols in 
religious worship, drama, art, and 
sculpture, all attest the vast emphasis 
placed upon man’s eyes. The rather 
common expression of “I see” in the 
sense of “I understand” points to its 
effect upon our language. 

It appears generally recognized that 
ability to use and develop spatial re- 
lations and structures is a necessary 
asset to the success of an artist or 
architect or draftsman. The architect 
must be able to “see” the uncreated 
design or structure through _ his 
“mind’s eye,” as it is sometimes 
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called, and then transfer it to the 
drafting board. 

It may be stated, then, that visual- 
ization may take place without overt 
movements of the body, but can be 
accomplished with the eyes closed or 
without the presence of the object to 
be perceived. 


Structure and Relations. Continu- 
ing again with the basic assumption 
developed in the previous section that 
perception is personal, that is, that 
each person learns to see things in 
a certain way, we may consider the 
proposition that for effective transfer 
we should learn to visualize the struc- 
ture and relations of the item under 
perception. 

Since we cannot hope to remember 
everything about an object, we would 
do well to identify those aspects 
which will be of the most help in 
using our knowledge about the object 
at a later time. These important as- 
pects may very likely be the general 
structural features and the relational 
features which help us see how the 
parts of the object fit together. 

So rather than memorize an entire 
speech word by word, we often learn 
the structure or outline and the way 
the parts fit together. When we think 
of a football team, the picture of the 
structural line-up on the gridiron or- 
dinarily flashes into our individual 
view. The cubes and chairs in the 
Ames perceptual experiments, or the 
items which seemed to represent 
them, were identified as such because 
of the remembered picture of a chair 


11 Wolfgang Koehler, Gestalt Psychology 
(New York: Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1947), pp. 281, 282. 
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or cube. We also speak of how chil- 
dren structure their world “as they 
enter into relationships of affection 
and reciprocal dependence, of co- 
operation and competition, of domi- 
nance and submission.” 1? 

Visualizing the structure of an event 
or object makes it vivid for us and 
helps us also to deal appropriately 
with it in regular experiences or to 
transfer the significance of the event 
or object no longer in our physical 
vision to use in a new situation. 
Lewin suggests in his example re- 
ferred to above (about the problem 
of learning one’s way from the station 
to a hotel in an unknown city) that 
the person attempt to learn the struc- 
ture of his surroundings as he travels 
by streetcar or cab or walks by fol- 
lowing directions. Finally, the rela- 
tionships of the connecting and paral- 
lel streets help to form a visualized 
structure or map which enables the 
person to determine the best ways for 
walking or driving, each in a variety 
of types of weather or for other dif- 
ferent purposes.'4 


12 Norman Cameron, “Perceptual Organ- 
ization and Behavior Pathology,” in Blake 
and Ramsey, p. 289. 

13 Lewin, pp. 70, 71. 

The consideration being given to the use 
of structure in transfer of learning is in ac- 
cord with the prominence of the concept as 
suggested by others. In setting forth the 
scientific discipline of general semantics, 
Alfred Korzybski referred to basic, undefined 
terms which include order, relations, struc- 
ture, differences, etc. He also remarked: 

“Experiments constitute a search for re- 
lations and structure in the empirical world. 
Theories produce languages of some struc- 
ture. If the two structures are similar, the 
‘theories work’; otherwise they do not and 
suggest further search and structural adjust- 
ments.” Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity 


(Lakeville, Conn.: The International Non- 
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Examples. Visualizing structure and 
relations may then be considered a 
special case of the transference of 
learning via the perception of dif- 
ferences and similarities. For the 
differences may be in significant parts 
of the object which, when observed, 
can bring to mind similar structural 
or relational situations previously ex- 
perienced. For example, the farmer 
who sees leaves on a tree in his or- 
chard the color of which is not in- 
cluded in his regular perception of 
healthy fruit-bearing trees may re- 
member a structural similarity (in- 
volving the color and appearance) to 
diseased trees he had seen several 
years previous. He will remember, or 
transfer his previous experience by 
remembering (for his own welfare), 
the relation of such a different part 
to the structural well-being of the 
whole tree. 


Aristotelian Library Publishing Co., 1948, 
3d ed.), p. 110. 

Personality may be conceived as a struc- 
ture or organization of psychical systems 
which are “dispositions to respond in a par- 
ticular way to selected aspects of the psy- 
chical field.” ( Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Toward 
an Integrated Theory of Personality,” in 
Blake and Ramsey, p. 258.) The person 
may be regarded as continually organizin 
himself and his affairs in an attempt to fin 
security. If his perception which aids him 
in adjusting to his environment goes awry, 
he may produce hallucinations, delusions, 
illusions, stereotyped prejudices. (James G. 
Miller, “Unconscious Processes and Perc 
tion,” in Blake and Ramsey, pp. 277—279. ) 

Clincial observations and theory fre- 
quently use the concept of “perceptual struc- 
ture” or something similar, as does also 
especially a form of psychotherapy which 
speaks of reorganizing the client’s perceptual 
structure of his world in an effort to help 
him toward adequate adjustment. (Carl 
Rogers, “Perceptual Reorganization in Client- 
Centered Therapy,” in Blake and Ramsey, 
ch. 11). 
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Every day we go through an end- 
less process of perceiving structures, 
very often of filling in the empty gaps 
in the structural perception of an 
event or object with an inferred part. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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of laboriously adding the numbers one 
after the other in the problem given 
tohim (1+2+4+383+4+4+5+6447 
+ 8-+ 9+ 10) he saw the relations 


and structure as follows: 


6 7 8 9 10 


a a 


Figure 2 (Taken from Wertheimer, p. 90) 


Upon hearing a muffled voice in the 
hallway outside our office, we tend to 
“fill in” the structure by inferring that 
it is caused by a friend for whom we 
have been anxiously waiting.1+ 


Wertheimer’s musical composition 
illustration listed above reveals the 
importance of watching for similar- 
ities via the whole picture or structure 
of the items in question. His account 
of how young Gauss, the famous 
mathematician, solved rapidly a long 
addition problem at the age of six 
illustrates the importance of consider- 
ing structure and relations. Instead 


14 This is given the name of transaction, 
since it “represents some sort of compromise 
between ambiguous external cues and our 
preconceptions of what those cues may sig- 
nify” (Ernest Hilgard, “The Role of Learn- 
ing in Perception,” in Blake and Ramsey, 
p. 109). 

Such transactions are evident in the ad- 
justive devices or mechanisms of compensa- 
tion, rationalization, and projection. For in 
these devices the individual allows himself 
to make his own perceptual structures of the 
world as it relates to himself. In rational- 
ization, for example, he tries to keep his 
previously formed perceptual organization 
by “inventing and accepting . . . interpre- 
tations that satisfy personal need but are not 
substantiated by impartial analysis.” (Cam- 
eron, pp. 292—299. ) 

For adequate and sane transfer our per- 
ceptions must be accurate maps of the ter- 
ritory they refer to. 


Each of the pairs totalled the same 
amount, 11; there were five pairs, so 
5 times 11 gave 55. The general 
formula would read Sn = (n+1) oS 
An important thing in learning basic 
mathematics would appear, then, to 
be to place emphasis upon the struc- 
tural pattern the formula represents 
rather than upon the formula alone. 
Transfer would be achieved through 
a recognition of similar patterns with 
some differences as in the problems: 
LOO 28 835° “028 P15 8 S0t-and 
1 tg 7 ose 

In the case of our original Event 
Two we could conceive of Bill as 
visualizing an effective student gov- 
ernment as a structure which had the 
student officers facing the problems 
directly but with an unobstructed 
two-way communication channel run- 
ning to the students. In the home 
situation he noticed blocks in the 
communication channel. 

Eric Turner, the hero of Event 
Four, could visualize for himself the 
factors in a picture like his which 
made for a life worth living; he may 
have derived the picture from a story 
or book he had read, a film or play 
he had seen, a life he had observed, 


15 Wertheimer, pp. 89—123. 
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a sermon he had heard. The signifi- 
cant factors making up the structure 
may have been determination, love 
for his family, a willingness to develop 
his God-given talents. They could 
also have included success by gaining 
the approbation of others, power over 
others, wealth — all easily visualized. 


PERSONAL EVALUATION 


This final proposed causal factor in 
the transference of learning is a rather 
general consideration. Therefore it is 
more likely to be misinterpreted and 
perhaps even treated as somewhat of 
a catchall. It is not defined here in 
the restricted sense of school-course 
measurement. 

The following three parts of this 
section are included to give the con- 
cept the content intended for its con- 
nection with transferred learning. 

General. Personal evaluation may 
be defined briefly here as the way 
one looks at the world and _inter- 
prets it. It shows what he considers 
important in his interaction with his 
environment. It guides and stimulates 
his thoughts and outward actions. 

A person’s evaluational make-up 
will then color his perception of the 
world. A person with the Christian 
stream running through his character 
will look at the world as we do, which 
is much different from the way of 
non-Christians. He develops a Chris- 
tian outlook on life, as it is sometimes 
called, which makes him regard a 
“slip of the tongue” sometimes of 
greater importance than would the 
person without such an outlook. His 
evaluation causes him to look for 
certain kinds of differences and sim- 
ilarities and structural patterns. 
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Evaluation as Attitudes or “Hy- 
potheses.” Since the affective, or 
emotional, and cognitive, or intel- 
lectual, aspects of behavior cannot be 
separated in actual practice and ob- 
servation, they will be considered as 
integral (though not always in the 
same dominance-relation to each 
other) features of a behavioral seg- 
ment. Determining tendency and set 
are other names given to this portion 
of an individual’s evaluation. 

An attitude, or hypothesis, “may be 
regarded as a highly generalized state 
of readiness to respond selectively to 
classes of events in the environ- 
ment.” 16 Previous instruction or sig- 
nificant (to the self) events tune the 
organism to respond or behave in a 
certain fashion when similar sets of 
events occur. For example, a teacher 
upon hearing a well-reasoned and 
spoken exposition of a class problem 
from a student may tend to respond 
ia complimentary manner, since 
such a presentation is evaluated as 
a very worthwhile objective in edu- 
cational circles. It (the teacher’s re- 
sponse) is an illustration of trans- 
ferred learning. 

The strength of the hypothesis, or 
attitude, will determine the likelihood 
of its arousal (or transferral in a new 
situation), the amount of information 
required to confirm it, and the amount 
of contradictory information required 
to infirm it. Its strength depends 
upon the depth to which it is built 
into the person, to use a rather phys- 
ical metaphor. More specific deter- 


16 Jerome S. Bruner, “Personality Dy- 
namics and the Process of Perceiving,” in 
Blake and Ramsey, p. 125. 
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minants of the strength, as Bruner 
points out, may include the extent to 
which the hypothesis helps in carry- 
ing out basic needs or drives of the 
person. This he calls the determinant 
of motivational consequences. Others 
he lists are frequency of past con- 
firmation, monopoly, cognitive conse- 
quences, and social consequences.*? 


Evaluation as Practical Judgments.'® 
Practical deliberation, a methodolog- 
ical discipline developed by Benne, 
Axtelle, Smith, and Raup for decision 
and policy-making use in a demo- 
cratic society, provides a seemingly 
adequate exposition of the form of 
what we here call evaluation. It sug- 
gests a method of structuring a per- 
sonal or group evaluation. 

Practical judgments are the prod- 
ucts of practical deliberation. They 
may, in the terms of the preceding 
part of this section, become attitudes, 
or hypotheses, even with affective 
features, according to their connec- 
tion with the strength determinants 
listed above. 

Practical judgments, or judgments 
of practice, answering the question 
of “what should be done,” must be 
distinguished from judgments of fact 
which answer the question of “what 
can be done.” Factual questions can 
never be divorced from the problems 
of practical judgment, however, since 
our practices must consider what can 
be accomplished or done as well as 


17 Tbid., pp. 126, 127. 

18 From Benne, Axtelle, Smith, and Raup, 
“A Closer Look at the Meaning of Practical 
Deliberation,” in Benne and Muntyan, Hu- 
man Relations in Curriculum Change (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1951 ), pp. 826 
to 332. 
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what has been done, but the questions 
should be separately considered in 
the actual deliberation. 

Benne and his co-workers have de- 
fined three types of practical judg- 
ment. They are the making of deci- 
sions, the making of policies, and the 
reconstruction of basic norms of con- 
duct. They are on different orders or 
levels of abstraction, since from the 
first to the third they cover an in- 
creasing number of situations or 
events of behavior. 

A decision is here confined to our 
judgment in a particular situation, as, 
for example: Should I read this book? 
Should we look at this television 
show? Should I buy pork chops for 
dinner tonight? Such decisions are 
part of the warp and woof of daily 
life. They are made without explicit 
regard to a similar situation at a later 
time when we may decide to do the 
opposite. We may certainly be guided 
by more general rules of conduct 
when we make such decisions and 
thus be led by conscious transfer of 
learning in other situations, but we 
do not find it necessary to reconsider 
those norms and policies. 

The second form of practical judg- 
ment, the making of policies, is con- 
cerned with a number of different 
but yet similar situations instead of 
just one as in the case of decision- 
making. When a mother and father 
are faced with the varying demands 
and needs of a baby, they often agree 
upon a policy of fulfilling the needs 
by showing affection without coddling 
the youngster. A school administra- 
tion often sets up a policy governing 
absence and tardiness in order to 
provide a guide in the consideration 
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of a great number of varying indi- 
vidual cases. So also a country may 
observe a certain domestic or foreign 
policy. 

The policy, therefore, represents a 
generalization which, when well 
learned, serves to guide our action 
in a variety of similar situations. This 
is one of the important factors in 
transfer. 

The final type of practical judgment 
is called the reconstruction of basic 
norms of conduct. “These norms in- 
clude the deep-lying general notions 
that make up the intellectualized 
value elements of a group culture 
and of the personality structures of 
those who have grown to maturity 
in the culture. As objects of judg- 
ment, they are the moral principles 
and ideals which issue from situations 
requiring the construction or recon- 
struction of such general rules of 
conduct.” 19 

Too frequently, it seems, people are 
not aware of these very general mo- 
tivations and values which determine 
our behavior. This often occurs be- 
cause they are not explicitly stated. 
Our Lutheran training through Sun- 
day school, parochial school, confir- 
mation, and Bible class instruction 
bears a tremendous and vitally nec- 
essary weight in the establishment of 
consciously recognized norms and 
values of life. 

It is in the light of these norms 
that our policies and decisions should 
be made. Although policies will or- 
dinarily be established for a particu- 
lar institution, and decisions are made 
for individual situations, the values 


19 Tbid., p. 331. 
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and norms which we secure from 
Scriptures cut across institutional 
boundaries and affect a vast variety 
of events. 

If sufficiently absorbed into the life 
of the individual, they can serve as 
the basis for widespread transfer, that 
is, application to future situations 
without number. A distinguishing 
feature of much of transferred learn- 
ing, however, appears to settle in this, 
that it is largely a conscious process. 
Instruction in and conscious use of 
the first two features of transfer, the 
perception of differences and similar- 
ities, and the visualization of structure 
and relations, it appears, might not 
only make practicably useful in edu- 
cation the discipline of practical de- 
liberation, but even enrich the whole 
sphere of learning and its transfer. 


Examples. The Reverend Stern in 
Event One may have felt it his obli- 
gation in his position to keep in mind 
the names of his parishioners and 
others with whom he had some im- 
portant connection. He considered it 
important for himself to work in his 
environment in this way, perhaps 
even considered it a policy to re- 
member the names of his people, in 
accord with the belief that it enabled 
him to fulfill a basic norm, or guide- 
line, of being of service to God 
through his neighbors. 

The desire to remember could in- 
sure efficient and conscious operation 
of his abstractive or selective devices 
in memory formation. In perceiving 
Mrs. Garlan as a part of a whole pic- 
ture he would concentrate on only 
those parts of the structure which 
were necessary to the task of memo- 
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rization, such as her relation to a par- 
ticular group of parishioners, or the 
similarity of her name to another 
English or foreign language term, 
or a special outstanding feature of 
her character, appearance, or actions. 
Deliberate review of this picture 
would tend to confirm the learning. 

Mary of Event Five had found a 
basic norm or value in her evalua- 
tional structure which urged her to 
live her life without giving up. This 
drive or desire of hers to “carry on” 
influenced her to make the decision 
to find a job, to make good, and spe- 
cifically to want to transfer her pre- 
viously learned ability at typing to 
work with a different machine. She 
undoubtedly identified the differences 
between the two machines but also 
noted the similarities, and it took a 
relatively short time for her perhaps 
to realize, as in typing, the importance 
of seeing and learning the picture, the 
pattern, or structure of the keyboard, 
the relations of the keys to one an- 
other, if there was any noticeable 
relation, and the necessity of guided 
and motivated experience to become 
proficient at the work. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


Our system of evaluation provides 
us with a personal structure accord- 
ing to which we place ourselves or are 
placed in our environment and then 
behave. The vast number of indi- 
vidual decisions in our daily life are 
made by appropriate reference to our 
basic values. In many cases the deci- 
sions require little time for delibera- 
tion, for the similarity of the situation 
to others in the past enables us to 
follow a recognized policy, solution, 
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or habit in the classroom or out, ac- 
cording to which we act, thus giving 
evidence of transferred learning. 

In situations which are unfamiliar 
to us (or even in familiar ones, in 
which we check ourselves), at first 
sight we identify differences, deter- 
mining which are important before 
we perceive similarities which consist 
of differences that do not count. To 
establish a similarity we usually at- 
tempt to visualize the structure of the 
event, person, or object together with 
the relationships between the parts. 
The skeleton form is then much 
simpler to use in likening it to others 
in our past experiences. 

If the differences in the situation 
are so significant that it should not 
be handled according to an existing 
policy or solution, we should consult 
our values or norms of conduct to 
determine a basis from which to oper- 
ate and decide upon suitable action. 

In schoo] situations or in the case 
of subject-matter problems we require 
the guidance of teachers and selected 
references to acquaint us with the 
generalizations or policies already 
established through the experience 
of others, the norms from which they 
are derived, and oftentimes sugges- 
tions for appropriate and specific 
decisions, solutions, or behavioral 
actions. 

The above is a rather ideal sum- 
mary picture. Let us test it now to 
see whether we have answered any 
of the questions raised earlier in con- 
nection with the theory of general- 
ization. 

1. Does the theory explain the drill 
and memory events more easily? The 
explanation as suggested above for 
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the memory habit of Pastor Stern 
(Event One) seems plausible. It fol- 
lows a methodological plan defined 
more fully by Max Sherover under the 
name of “Gestalt Mnemonics.” 2° The 
drill necessary for the development of 
a machine skill as in the case of Mary 
(Event Five) appears interwoven 
closely enough with the structural and 
motivational aspects of the learning. 

2. Does the theory separate the 
emotional and _ intellectual aspects? 
Most of the terms used throughout 
the exposition may indicate that they 
are separated. The emphasis on per- 
ception of differences, similarities, 
structure, and relations, with the in- 
tent that these be conscious processes, 
appears cognitively or cortically de- 
signed. The section on personal eval- 
uation, especially the parts referring 
to attitudes and basic values, can in- 
clude, it seems, any necessities for 
affective problems and be easily ab- 
sorbed into the perceptual approach. 

3. Does the theory define the proc- 
ess of generalization more carefully? 
The explanations given for differ- 
ences, similarities, structure, relations, 
and practical judgments seem to 
satisfy this question. There is no 
denying, to be sure, that further ap- 
plication of the terms can both refine 
and define still more the process as 
now explained. 


PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 


As with apparently all educational 
practice and theory, various problems 
and implications arise in connection 


20 Max Sherover, “Gestalt Mnemonics,” 
etc., A Review of General Semantics, XI, 2 
(Winter 1954), 130—183. 
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with the presentation and much more 
so in the operation. 

Two problems seem especially evi- 
dent in the light of the proposed 
theory of the transfer of learning. The 
first is concerned with the age for 
most effective learning or absorbing 
of the methods suggested. If it is an 
adequate theory, it is probably being 
employed unconsciously already by 
many people. But there may be cer- 
tain ages when it or its parts can or 
cannot be learned with good effect. 
The result, it is felt here, is that it 
should be employed consciously or 
absorbed as a habitual form of be- 
havior at the earliest possible age. 

The second problem raises the 
question of the methods of teaching 
for transfer and the types of materials 
which may best produce it. Experi- 
ments with children of various ages 
and development may help satisfy us 
in this ever-present problem. Visual 
materials and others planned to give 
an indication of differences, similar- 
ities, structure, and relations would 
seem to be most advisable. 

Among the implications suggested 
by the proposed theory is, first, that 
transfer should be taught for directly. 
Automatic transfer should not be 
readily assumed. It may be possible, 
however, according to recent cortical 
experimentation, to train for certain 
generalized abilities or skills, but they 
should be carefully identified. Atti- 
tudes also may and should be objec- 
tives of our teaching, but these ought 
to be carefully identified and pre- 
pared for. 


“) See ncree Young, pp. 58—60. 
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It should be evident that teaching 
for the transfer of learning is not the 
burden of a certain established or 
new school department, class, or di- 
vision. This is an objective which is 
common and vital to the health of 
every class and hence should be a 
mutually recognized goal of each in- 
structor. But the student would be 
aided tremendously if he could iden- 
tify similar procedures in classes 
whose methods are derived from a 
single strong theory. 

A third implication may well in- 
volve the relation of instruction in 
semantics to an effective use of this 
proposed theory for transfer. A gen- 
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eral semantic orientation would in- 
clude all the features of this theory 
as proposed here. 


A final implication suggests with 
Young that learning certain ways and 
laws of perceiving is probably easy 
in early life. That learning, however, 
makes it much more difficult to learn 
other ways which may be slightly 
different or contradictory. Hence, we 
have the adage “Old dogs can’t learn 
new tricks.” But still we know that 
some do, and this may be so because 
they have developed a habit of look- 
ing for new things and situations.” 


22 Ibid., p. 70. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The editor of the Oklahoma District Edition of the Lutheran Witness ob- 
served this notice in the office of a Lutheran businessman in Enid: “Until 
we have served 100 per cent of the potential customers in our area with quality 
products priced competitively, delivered exactly according to their wishes, and 
invoiced properly and correctly, we can’t afford to slack up in our efforts to im- 


prove our operation.” 


He rephrased it to read thus: “Until we have served 100 per cent of the 
people in need of salvation with the precious Gospel of Jesus Christ, taught and 
preached exactly according to the Word of God as found in the Bible, by all 
the means and methods available, we can’t afford to slack up in our efforts as 


the church of Jesus Christ.” 


@ Joel Hildebrand, a chemistry teacher of note, offers this triplet for your con- 


sideration: 


Where many sit in contemplation 


While one dispenses information, 
We call the process education. 
This might be called a rather free translation of an earlier German definition: 


Wo alles schlaft und einer spricht, 
Den Zustand nennt man Unterricht. 


@ A woman being treated by a psychiatrist told him that she had had no 
dreams since her last visit. Said the annoyed psychiatrist: “Madam, how can 
you expect me to treat you properly if you don’t do your homework.” 


@ This is, in part, what is being said to the Bulgarians in Sofia: 

“Science is the true friend and helper of humanity. Religion makes man- 
kind stray from the right path. Religion keeps farmers away from their harvest 
work, cripples honest workers mentally, lowers the cultural standard, and pre- 
vents the development of a new type of socialist men. Scientific, atheistic 
propaganda should be increased in schools, meetings, lectures, the press, and 


pamphlets.” 


Children Learn to Write by Writing 


ELFRIEDA MILLER 


Erasmus once said, “The desire for 
writing grows with writing.” Success 
in writing is achieved by actually en- 
gaging in writing experiences. When 
a child learns to write by writing, he 
is expressing himself freely and spon- 
taneously, thus creating work which 
is the result of his own thinking and 
reflecting. 

In discussing creative writing, Rob- 
ert Lane expresses a literal sense of 
the word in this statement: “Every bit 
of speech and written language which 
springs from the heart and mind of 
the person concerned, and which is 
directed toward a definite goal, is 
creative.” °* Lane’s remarks point to 
the fact that practically all writings 
are creative when children express 
themselves freely in their own orig- 
inal and sincere way about “everyday 
life, interests, experiences (real or 
imaginative), thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions.” 

Before children can write, they 
must have something about which to 
write. Rich and varied experiences, 
good home and school environment, 
and an abundance of opportunity in 
sharing ideas, and quiet reflection are 
essential prerequisites for written ex- 
pression. Much purposeful talking, 
listening, thinking, and reflecting will 
precede written work. Ideas and ex- 
periences need time for ripening. 
Children should hear many good sto- 
ries, poems, beautiful phrases and 
expressions. One may often tap per- 


* See corresponding numbers in Bibliog- 
raphy. 


sonal lives of children for ideas. Their 
likes and dislikes, friendships, and 
future ambitions are ripe fields of 
expression. Commonplace everyday 
happenings and daily humdrum ac- 
tivities should not be overlooked, for 
they, too, contribute abundantly to 
the lifelike realities of the child. 

In creative writing a child is en- 
couraged to write ideas which are his 
own. Natalie Cole states that writing 
must come and be accepted on its 
“own merit for the thought feeling, 
the life force, and the creative per- 
sonal thought that it contains.” They 
can be true or fictional.2 The child 
must put something of “self” into his 
writings. It’s “just you.” Little eight- 
year-old Susan caught the spirit of 
“just you” in this bit of verse portray- 
ing her feelings after attending a 
church service: 

Jesus is my Friend, you see. 
I love Him, and He loves me. 
But when I sin and turn away, 
Jesus says, “Don’t go astray.” 
Then when He forgives my sin, 
I feel like I am clean within. 

If oral and written expressions are 
to be developed successfully among 
children, the classrooms must have an 
environment which stimulates and de- 
velops the child’s language growth. 
The room will be a place where the 
girls and boys can discuss and write 
freely about those things which are 
important to them. Their natural 
creativity seeks expression. Teachers 
must be receptive to children’s speech 
and writing and help them release 
their creative ideas. 
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CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE BY WRITING 


The schools no longer can think of 
language as only a subject area to be 
taught, nor merely as a study of rules 
of accuracy, form, and grammar. Re- 
cent trends stress the functional ap- 
proach and the social side of language 
growth, but these aspects are not to 
be separated from the technical side. 
Dawson writes: “The message should 
come first; the skill should be con- 
sidered only when it is needed to 
enable communication of the mes- 
sage. * A balance must be main- 
tained between the two. If the tech- 
nical aspect is too greatly emphasized, 
children will be reluctant to express 
themselves, for fear that errors will 
be made. Their writings will be stiff, 
anemic, and lifeless. Yet when need 
arises, they will be greatly aided by 
correction and a “felt need” for the 
technical items which will be mas- 
tered step by step as the child pro- 
gresses through the grades. There is 
a need, therefore, for systematic in- 
struction in definitely scheduled lan- 
guage periods in which fundamental 
skills can be presented and clearly 
and firmly fixed by means of properly 
motivated lessons. The “training” pe- 
riods are very essential for the im- 
provement of the “written expression” 
periods. 

Ferebee, et al, in the book They 
All Want to Write, distinguishes be- 
tween “personal” writing, which is the 
writer’s own business, and “practical” 
writing, which is someone else’s con- 
cern.t The authors found by expe- 
rience that children who write just 
for the enjoyment of creativity were 
better in techniques and mechanics 


than the other group which had been 
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taught the more formal way. Me- 
chanics taught through practical writ- 
ing were transferred to personal writ- 
ing. I believe that the experiments of 
the four teachers were very worth- 
while and sound enough to encourage 
further attempts in creative writing 
among teachers in the field. These 
teachers are convinced that creative 
writing, when done under conditions 
of their experiments, will produce 
effective practical writing. 

A wise teacher realizes that only 
a few skills can be taught at a time 
and that the learning process is a 
gradual one using previous experi- 
ences and gains as a basis for new 
goals. If a teacher would attempt to 
have a child observe all skills and 
forms at the outset of independent 
writing, she would immediately kill 
any spark of enthusiasm which a child 
may have for writing. Young writers 
must be helped over many bumps 
before they can produce a semblance 
of perfection. Since children’s vocab- 
ularies contain hundreds of words 
which they cannot spell, the proper 
balance between correctness and ex- 
pression is a difficult one. In reference 
to this phase of writing, Lou La Brant 
writes: “How to make for regular 
gains in mechanics without at the 
same time encouraging use of meager 
vocabulary, is one of the important 
problems of the elementary school.” ® 

The incentive for the child’s written 
work is occasioned by the reality of 
purpose. There should be a real need 
for written work, not merely the fill- 
ing in of blank spaces or copying of 
the same sentence a number of times 
only for practice. Children will use 
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writing to communicate with others; 
to inform and entertain; to record 
important facts and events; to do 
pleasurable, creative writing, as in 
plays, stories, poems, and school 
newspapers. 

When are children ready to com- 
municate with others through the 
written word? The answer varies, de- 
pending upon the purpose of the 
writings, the maturation, and the abil- 
ity of the child. F requently children 
below school age already need to 
write to grandma, aunts, and other 
relatives. Mother becomes the secre- 
tary to whom the child dictates let- 
ters. Children in first and second 
grades need to write notes, letters, 
and invitations; charts for reading; 
and short experience stories. 


CO-OPERATIVE WRITING 


Because of the insufficient spelling 
ability of children in the lower grades, 
they cannot do much independent 
writing. They and the teacher will 
work co-operatively at first, sharing 
their thoughts and ideas! The teacher 
will serve as secretary. Story and 
letter form will be established through 
the correct samples written on the 
board as the children volunteer sen- 
tences for the written work. Guidance 
and help will be given to assist little 
children in formulating thoughts in 
sentences; to help them enrich their 
vocabularies; to express ideas which 
pertain to the topic under discussion; 
to aid children in sensing a need for 
capitalization, punctuation, correct 
spelling, and correct form. 

By copying the writings which the 
class has dictated, the children prac- 
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tice and fix correct writing usage. 
Purposeful activities must also be the 
object of this type of copywork. Per- 
sonal satisfaction will result when 
a child is able to produce good work 
through co-operative endeavors. He 
will sense pleasure when his remarks 
are worthy to be included in the story 
or letter. 

At the early stages, when beginners 
learn to write, the sentences will in- 
clude much repetition to aid the chil- 
dren also in reading their stories and 
charts. Gradually they will show 
growth and progress by beginning 
sentences with different words to 
make the stories more interesting and 
varied. 

When children are capable of be- 
ginning independent written work, 
the teacher may write a few words 
on the board which will probably be 
included in the children’s stories. 
Thus they will be assisted in the 
spelling mechanics of their first at- 
tempts in independent work. 

A few samples of co-operative writ- 


ings of primary grade children follow: 


OUR WORLD 


God made our world. 
God made flowers. 
God made birds. 

He made man. 


We thank God. (Grade 1.) 


A MIRACLE 


Judy found a cocoon. 

She brought it to school. 

We will keep it in a sunny place. 

We will wait for it to open. 

A beautiful butterfly will hatch out 
of the cocoon. 

Isn't that a miracle of God? 
(Grade 2.) 
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Dear Grade Two, 


Please come to our room today at 
2 o'clock. 
We will have a surprise for you. 
It is about a c_ _c_s. 
There will be clowns. 
Can you guess our surprise? 
Love, 
Grade 1 


Dear Grade One, 
Thank you for the invitation to come 
to your room. We will be there at two 


o'clock to see the circus. It will be fun. 
We will bring a few ballo__s for you. 


Love from your friends, 
Grade Two 


HAPPY EASTER 
Jesus arose for me. 
Jesus is my Savior. 
He loves me. 


I love Him, too. (Grade 1.) 


JOYS WHICH EASTER BRINGS 


We are happy at Easter time because 
Jesus arose from the dead. This proves 
that Jesus is a living Savior. He forgave 
all our sins. I must believe in Jesus and 
tell others about Him. We are thankful 
that Jesus arose from the grave. Now we 
can go to heaven someday. (Grade 3.) 


Let the children decorate notes, 
stories, and letters in their own way. 
It is a pleasurable activity and lends 
beauty to written work. 


RIDDLES 


Riddles are fun to write for young 
children who are beginning indepen- 
dent writing. They find it easy to 
express thoughts about a certain sub- 
ject which they wish to describe. 
A few riddles of children’s indepen- 
dent writings follow: 
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WHO AM IP 


I have long, floppy ears. I hop, hop 
around the yard. My tail is fluffy like 
a puff. Children like to draw me at 
Easter time. Who am IP Draw me. 


(Grade 2.) 


GUESS WHO? 


We are the first flowers of spring. We 
peek our heads right through people’s 
lawns. Our small heads are colored 
purple, yellow, or white. Bees like to 
buzz inside of us and take away the 
sweet juice for honey. They rub their 
bodies on our pollen. Who are we? 
Draw us. Please do not pick us. 


(Grade 4.) 


WHO WAS HE? 


He was in the Garden of Gethsemane 
with Jesus. Jesus said to him, “Before 
the cock crows twice, you will deny Me 
thrice.” He did deny Jesus three times. 
That person was very sorry for his sin. 
He asked Jesus to forgive him. Jesus 
did forgive him. Who was the man? 


(Grade 3.) 


A BIBLE CHARACTER 


With God’s help I slew a bear and 
a lion. I pleaded with Saul to let me 
meet a challenger, though I was very 
young. Saul’s armor did not fit me. 
Therefore I did not use any armor. The 
only weapon I had with which to fight 
was a sling shot. God helped me to kill 
Goliath. What is my name? (Grade 6.) 


LETTER WRITING 

Purposeful letter writing plays an 
important role in the creative writing 
activities of children at school and at 
home. Many occasions arise in the 
school program which necessitate 
writing letters, notes, and invitations. 
Since letters are actually sent to class- 
mates, friends, and parents, they enter 
into the category of “practical” writ- 
ing, that is, writing for others. Cour- 
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tesy and social usage demand that 
letters are written correctly, and that 
content, form, mechanics, and legibil- 
ity are in harmony with the best 
abilities of the child. 

Co-operative notes and letters will 
be enjoyed in the beginning stages 
by the sender and the recipient. Little 
folks sense a feeling of belonging to 
the group when their friends write 
a short letter expressing the thought 
that the child is missed when absent 
from school. The letter or “letter 
card” will be more attractive if chil- 
dren decorate it with their own art 
work. 

Letter writing will be enjoyed by 
children if it is a pleasurable expe- 
rience, and if it is engaged in fre- 
quently enough to become an easy 
and natural procedure. If favorable 
growth is achieved in letter-writing 
abilities, positive attitudes toward 
writing will replace the negative re- 
sponses of many adults who count 
letter writing a chore. 


STORY WRITING 

Abilities in story writing are as 
varied as the children in the grade. 
Each one has his own style, expe- 
riences, and individual rate of de- 
velopment. Story writing can be 
pleasurable if it is shared with class- 
mates and teachers who show enthu- 
siasm for each child’s contributions. 
Effort should be made to find a bit 
of good writing in each child’s honest 
effort. The direction of growth will 
be determined by the good parts of 
the writings, which the teacher will 
stress and compliment. “Success be- 
gets success.” Children will be spurred 
on to more and better writing. A story 
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or poem box may be in the room 
where children can deposit a com- 
pleted story at any time. When occa- 
sion permits, these stories can be 
shared with the class. 

To encourage creative abilities, the 
teacher may read a portion of an 
exciting story and ask the children to 
write their own ending. The class 
will enjoy. hearing individual para- 
graphs because of the common story 
interest. 

At times the children may suggest 
beginning sentences for stories. Sen- 
tences of good stories may also be 
used. Let the children choose such 
a sentence and develop a story. If 
a number of children select the same 
sentence, there again will be a com- 
mon interest in the unfolding of the 
stories. The following story was de- 
veloped from the beginning sentence, 
“My dog, Spot, is my alarm clock”: 


MY FACE WASHER 
AND ALARM CLOCK 

My dog, Spot, is my alarm clock. 
I don't have to wind him up, though, 
each night. Not once did he ever fail me. 
At seven A.M. sharp, Spot darts into 
my room, hops upon my bed, shakes 
himself, and barks while he licks my 
face. I sometimes get the impression 
that he thinks my face is dirty. Well, 
it’s all right, I guess. Then I don’t have 
to wash my face in the morning. 
(Grade 4.) 

Some children can’t write their 
thoughts quickly enough when the 
“story is the thing.” Little Bobby was 
so engrossed in his story that he re- 
marked, “I can’t wait until I can put 
it all down on paper.” This is his 
story. Note the use of action, descrip- 
tive, and colorful words. 
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ALMOST PORKCHOPS 


One dark gruesome night, while Peter 
Porkchops was skipping through the 
leafy forest, he was startled by a ter- 
rific bellow from the pasture nearby. 
He did not dare move an inch for fear 
that the bull at the farm would have 
broken loose. He thought of his home 
which was near the pasture. Then, quick 
as a wink, Peter Porkchops turned around 
and dashed away. 

Suddenly the bellows became louder 
and louder. Peter turned around to see 
the bull charging full speed at him. 
He did not just stand there this time, 
but ran as fast as his stubby legs could 
carry him. Away he dashed through the 
woods, over the meadow, and at last 
he came to his house. To his amaze- 
ment he found a pile of broken boards. 
The bull had trampled his house! 

Peter could see that the bull had lost 
his track. Just as he was about to start 
the search for another house, he heard 
a terrifying yelp. Then came a growl! 
Peter Porkchops knew that very minute 
that it was his worst enemy, the wolf. 
Two unnoticeable glaring eyes were 
peeking from behind a bush ready to 
pounce on Peter. The wolf came slink- 
ing toward Peter. Then, suddenly, out 
of the darkness he sprang! But Peter 
was ready for that spring. He dodged 
so much that it left the wolf hurtling 
through the air. Down came the wolf! 
He landed so hard that he upset a nest 
of mice. The wolf slunk off into the 
forest looking very cross. 

A few days later Peter Porkchops 
found some boards to build another 
house. While Peter was building his 
house, he kept repeating to himself, 
“Boy, I'm glad that the bull and the 
wolf didn’t eat me for porkchops!” 
(Grade 4. — This is the second draft of 
the story. Let first drafts “cool off” 
before children evaluate their writings.) 


GROUP WRITING 


Children of the intermediate and 
upper grades enjoy working together 
in groups. One of the capable mem- 
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bers will serve as secretary, jotting 
down the findings of the group. Dis- 
cussions and evaluations will assist 
the group in presenting their report 
to the class in organized form. Scenes 
of plays can be delegated to various 
committees, thus facilitating the writ- 
ing of skits. The procedure necessi- 
tates, of course, previous planning of 
the whole activity by the entire class. 
Their suggestions and criticism will 
be helpful in the production of the 
final draft. 


Sometimes children enjoy writing 
with a partner. “Ideas grow in the 
company of ideas.” Experience has 
shown that girls and boys have fun 
when sharing thoughts and writing 
together with a friend or classmate 
who has similar interests and expe- 
riences. 


Children should be encouraged to 
note expressive words when they read 
or listen to stories, poems, etc. Let 
them jot down good action, sound, 
and descriptive words of their own. 
Discuss them with the class. Vocabu- 
laries will be enriched if children 
have many opportunities for this kind 
of activity. The story below is an 
example of good choice of words de- 
veloped through “partner writing.” 


WINTER FUN 


Children are having fun whizzing 
down hills on their shiny sleds. Down, 
down, in the valley, skaters are gliding 
over the icy pond. Over on the hill, 
children are making a big snowman. 
On the other side, boys are hurrying and 
scurrying to make snowballs for a fight. 
Skiing down the steep, steep hills is fun 
to watch. Snow sports are good winter- 
time fun, aren’t they?, (One child from 
Grade 3 and the other from Grade 4.) 
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The coming of spring gives children 
many occasions to note the unfolding 
of nature. Picture words will blossom 
forth in their writings when they are 
helped to express nature’s beauty in 
colorful words. Excerpts from writ- 
ings of intermediate grade children 
show these observations: 


Big, fat, buzzing bees are searching 
for their spring honey. 


Lilacs are spreading their lovely, fra- 
grant blossoms all over the gardens. 


Margaret writes: “Let’s pretend we 
are going for a hike in the woods to 
look for signs of spring. Listen! Do you 
hear that merry callP It must be a 
robin! There he is. Oh, how brightly 
his red breast gleams in the sunlight. 
It must be a male robin, for he is so 
lovely in his bright colors. As we go 
deeper into the woods, we see purple 
violets sticking their pretty heads out of 
the ground. They are growing all along 
the woodland path. Spring flowers are 
making a blanket covering for the forest. 


“Husbands are noting that a dollar or 
two is missing from their pockets. Their 
wives are spending money on new spring 
clothes. Every few days more money is 
gone.” (A rather unusual sign!) 


Frequently children of primary 
grades will write sentences such as 
the following: 

I heard a bird. It was a cardinal. 
It was singing. His mate was on the 
ground. His mate was pecking at the 
seed it was on the ground. 

Through class discussions, children 
will learn to rearrange words of the 
short sentences to make more interest- 
ing ones. It may now read: 

On my way to school this morning, 
I heard a fiery-red cardinal singing a 
sweet song. His mate was on the ground 


pecking at some bird seed which some- 
one had dropped. 
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RHYME AND VERSE 

Children enjoy experiences in po- 
etry, especially when poems are read 
well to the class by the teacher. Many 
Opportunities for listening and creat- 
ing should be given before much can 
be achieved. Rhyme and rhythm will 
be noted. Many children, though, will 
express feelings, emotions, and ideas 
without good rhythm and rhyme. The 
thought is of paramount importance. 
Creative couplets are natural begin- 
nings for most children. A few gifted 
ones will create good verse when 
they are “in the mood.” Co-operative 
class endeavors will often precede in- 
dividual attempts. Below is a class 
project which was motivated by a 
hike to the woods in the crisp fall. 
When we returned to school, we dis- 
cussed various noises we heard while 
we walked along through the crunchy, 
crackling leaves. We also noted pic- 
ture phrases. A number of first lines 
were suggested by the children. 
These were written on the board. 
They were discussed, reworded, and 
rephrased in various ways until we 
had a line which satisfied us. Thus 
we worked on and on. Little by 
little the verse developed. This is 
the final draft: 

Swishing through the rustling leaves, 

We skip along through woodland trees. 

The leaves come tumbling through the 


air. 
Down, down, they fall just every- 
where. (Grade 3.) 


From the heart of a third grader 
came this bit of verse: 

Jesus died for me on Calvary’s tree. 

Why did He do it just for me? 

He did it because He loved me so. 


You do not know? 
I hope you do. 
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The following rhyme was a class 
endeavor for Mother’s Day. The verse 


was included in their own letter to 
Mother: 


O sweetest Mother, I love you dear, 

I'll show it by actions each day of the 
ear. 

lll ask God to help me in all that I do; 

Then you will see that I really love 


you. 


May Jesus bless you as long as you 
live; 
Much happiness, health, and gladness 
ive. 
ll ask God to keep you each night 
and each day. 
For you and for Daddy I always will 
pray. 
Creative verse of a sixth grader was 


prompted by the study of clouds: 


SPRING CLOUDS 
When I look up into the sky, 
I see the clouds floating, oh, so high! 
Some are horsemen, so gallant and 
brave, 
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And some are bears that live in 
a cave, 
I'm in a daze when at them I look! 
It’s like a story in a picture book. 
Children’s writings can be rich and 
satisfying activities for children and 
teachers. Many pleasurable experi- 
ences will be in store for teachers if 
they will but carefully motivate, 
guide, and unfold the potentialities 
of children’s creative writings. 
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Ir Pays. — The average man who acquires a college education of four 
years or more will have a lifetime income of $268,000, a census bureau survey 


has revealed. 


The college graduate will earn on the average $103,000 more in his lifetime 
than his high school classmates who go to work after getting their high school 


diplomas. 


The average high school graduate can look forward to a total life income 
$49,000 higher than that of the average boy who quits school after eighth grade. 


any 0 


High school graduates have higher average incomes at ages 22 to 24 than 
20s education class — higher even than college graduates. 


Between 25 and 29 the high school graduates will be earning as much as 
or more than the college men, the average for both groups being approximately 


$2,900 a year. 


In their early thirties the college men earn an average of more than $5,000 
a year. The high school men show an average income of less than $3,500. 

In his late thirties and early forties the income of the college man ap- 
proaches the $7,000-a-year level, but the income of the high school man reaches 


only $4,000 a year. 


From 45 to 54 the income of the average college man as tabulated in the 
1950 census was almost $8,000 a year. That of the high school graduate was 


slightly over $4,500. 


After 55 the income of the less-educated men starts falling off rapidly, but 
at 75 the average college man in 1950 still had an income topping $5,000 


a year. 


Slow Motion in Music Study 


THEO. G. STELZER 


Place a dime on the back of your 
left hand. Now place the back of 
your right hand on the dime. That 
should make. it palm up for the right 
and down for the left. Quickly twirl 
the hands so that palms are reversed, 
left up and right down. You've 
done it? You probably dropped the 
dime. — Now do it over slowly enough 
to be aware of the dime touching the 
backs of both hands. Slow motion is 
a remarkable way to master sensori- 
motor skills. — You might try twid- 
dling thumbs in the same direction. 
That’s easy. Now cause the right 
thumb to move in contrary motion to 
the left. Speed causes failure. Slow 
motion enables success. — The prin- 
ciple is so simple that it appears trite. 
Some, perhaps most people are actu- 
ally ashamed to go slowly enough at 
first trials. Once success has been 
achieved, a more rapid rate is pos- 
sible and enjoyable within the re- 
action time of the individual. While 
this truth can be applied to physical 
education, to the reading of a new 
language, or any study, let us view it 
in preparation of music studies for 
the summer. 

The Theory of Music. There was 
a time when music was begun at the 
piano. There is strong evidence in 
favor of training the mind before the 
hand. True, many of the procedures 
for developing mental concepts are 
associated with muscular responses, 
These responses, however, will be suc- 
cessful to the degree that under- 
standing has progressed. We may 
apply this to vocal, instrumental, or 


written music. Young and old singers 
alike must be sensitive to the sensa- 
tions of a sustained tone. Unless they 
feel the tone as well as hear it, that 
tone has not been mastered; and once 
mastered, it can be repeated at will. 
Slow motion means accurate per- 
ception. The same is true of the triad. 
The triad must be felt, heard, and 
spaced vocally or on an instrument 
and on paper. What is the value of 
haste to another if one is not mas- 
tered? If one major triad is mastered, 
progress can be made by slow motion, 
either to other major triads on other 
roots or to other kinds of triads built 
on the same note. This trains for 
intervallic mastery in writing as well 
as in performing. Tone relations can 
be developed by the same process. 
The scale emerges out of neighboring 
tones to the triad. Harmonic progres- 
sions result from the relation of roots 
to one another. Later one may grow 
toward the tonality or rhythmic con- 
cept of form. Slow motion invites 
mastery. Mastery invites rhythmic 
tranquillity. And rhythmic mastery 
in the tonal realm is real music. 

The Even Vocal Scale. You can 
hum or speak any tone within your 
range. High and low seem to mean 
nothing when you hum at ease or 
speak as you please. Why? The vocal 
mechanism is so immediately at your 
service that no premeditation is re- 
quired. When, on the other hand, 
a prescribed pitch, color, or intensity 
is to be sung, there may be trouble 
until the mental concept is entirely 
clear, the motor response trained, and 
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the emotional state confidently co- 
operating. Until this enviable state is 
attained, slow motion is in order. 
Slow motion in voice seems to be 
nothing more than an artistic use of 
the messa di voce, which, in slow 
motion, is nothing more than a precise 
intonation on the hum, a swell on the 
vowel formant, and, after the fullness 
of desired effect has been attained, an 
equally precise tapering on pitch back 
to the hum. Since the hum is possible 
within the range, and since the vocal 
mechanism automatically adjusts to 
the hum as to speech, slow motion 
insures an even scale founded on at- 
tention to sensed tonal percepts and 
concepts. Later comes the agility due 
to familiarity and rhythmic form. 
Manuscript Mastery. It’s just too 
bad that somebody started the idea 
that music writing is for the masters. 
When that idea was in vogue con- 
cerning the written language, illiter- 
acy was rampant. But who wants to 
be illiterate linguistically at this age? 
The writing of notes, triads, moving 
neighborly tones about a triad, triads 
in their nearest company, and melodic 
ideas conforming to form, all these 
may well precede manual explora- 
tions. Or, if the fingers discovered an 
idea, it may well be written for further 
understanding and clarity. This is as 
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true in grade school as it is in the 
conservatory. The use of this addi- 
tional sensorimotor experience in slow 
motion evokes keener understandings 
and appreciations. Let’s be literate. 


Manual Mastery. Of all the people 
who say they can’t play this or that 
instrument! Try slow motion till flex- 
ibility is natural. If the eyes see what 
the hand is to do; if the mind under- 
stands what has been seen and is to 
be done; if the hands or fingers will 
move deliberately enough in slow 
motion for accurate reproduction of 
this clear mental concept, success is 
on the doorstep. Now comes the 
genius assignment to move gradually 
into a faster tempo while all the 
while maintaining mastery of manual 
control. How much may one take at 
a time? How much steak can you eat 
at a bite? A bit at a time. And let 
the bit be commensurate with your 
bite. Don’t choke. You expect to 
digest it, don’t you? So in musical 
mastery. Much of what you read is 
fluent as water. But some good steak 
needs chewing, and plenty of it, be- 
fore the real flavor is derived from it. 

Fast motion is desirable when going 
to the instrument to practice. Once 
seated, let slow motion induce mas- 
tery before the ultimate speed is de- 
veloped. 


A Goop Teacuer. — The perfect teacher is one who has the education 
of a college professor, the executive ability of a financier, the humility of 
a deacon, the discipline of a demon, the adaptability of a chameleon, the 
hope of an optimist, the courage of a hero, the wisdom of a serpent, the gentle- 
ness of a dove, the patience of Job, the grace of God, and the persistence of 


the devil. — From High Points. 


A qualified teacher has educational qualifications that look good on paper 
and personal qualities that look good to the class. — J. K. Kincam. 

A good teacher has three rules in teaching: he talks realistically; he con- 
vinces students that he is genuinely interested in them; and he makes it clear 
that he'll break their blooming necks if they don’t work. — Haroip L. REEp. 
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Planning for Next Year.— By now you 
have had time to read the monograph In- 
dustrial Arts Opportunities, prepared by 
George Duensing of Holy Cross Lutheran 
School, St. Louis. Did it have the intended 
results? 

The Foreword states that it is prepared 
with the hope “that it will stimulate the 
Christian educator and members of the 
boards of education to consider and recog- 
nize the unique contribution of industrial 
arts to the development of an_integrated 
program of Christian education.” 

“Industrial arts should occupy a definite 
place in Christian education. If it is ac- 
knowledged that what man possesses is 
a gift of the Creator, and that man’s actions 
and life are to serve this Creator, the use, 
then, that man makes of his abilities and 
material possessions is of great importance. 
To this end, a Christian is in need of a well- 
rounded education as well as one who pro- 
fesses no Christianity. The objectives of in- 
dustrial arts are well adaptable to Christian 
education; actually they should be more 
meaningful to a Christian. With this in 
mind, Christian education can do much to 


make religion concrete to youngsters by cor- 
relating industrial arts with religion.” 

The above paragraph is a quotation from 
the conclusions of the monograph. 

In planning for the next school year, how 
does an industrial-arts program fit into your 
curriculum? How about making the mono- 
graph available to your board of education? 


L. E. A. Board News. — Pastor John San- 
gers of Mount Olive Congregation, Chicago, 
was appointed by the board to fill the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of Pastor Stuck- 
meyer. Pastor Stuckmeyer, who is serving 
on a number of other boards and com- 
mittees, found it necessary to be relieved of 
this assignment. We are very grateful for 
services he has rendered the board and the 
entire L.E. A. Welcome, Pastor Sangers! 

Mr. Ermest Wunderlich of Matteson, IIl., 
a member of the board, has been appointed 
chairman of the publicity committee. 

Prof. Ross Scherer of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity attended the May meeting of the L. E. A. 
Board, in which the future yearbook The 
Church in a Changing Community, of which 
he is the editor, was discussed. 


L. E. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
July 6 and 7, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6 


8:00— 9:30 A.M. Registration 

9:30— 9:45 A.M. Devotions 
9:45—10:15 A.M 

10:15—10:45 A.M. Report of the Board 
10:45—11:45 A.M. 


Organization and President’s Address 


“Present Tensions in our Culture,” an Address 


The Rev. Dr. A. R. Kretzmann, Pastor, St. Luke, Chicago 


Noon Recess 


1:30— 1:45 P.M. 
1:45— 2:00 P. M. 
2:00— 2:80 P. M. 
2:80— 4:00 P. M. Discussion Groups 


Preadolescence (5—12) 


Television and Our Children 
Frederick Nohl, Principal 
St. John’s, Forest Park, Il. 


Devotions 
Business 


Early Adolescence (12—15) 
Sex Education 
Dr. Alfred Schmieding 
C. T. C., River Forest 
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“Exceptional Child” Committee Report 


Adolescence (15—19) 
Counseling 
Kurt Grams 
Walther High, M. P. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


Speaker: Dr. Zimmermann, President of Concordia Teachers College, Seward 
Master of Ceremonies: Dr. Theo. Kuehnert, C. T. C., River Forest 


THURSDAY, JULY 7 


9:00— 9:15 A.M. Devotions 

9:15— 9:30 A.M. Business 

9:30—10:30 A.M. Open Forum — White House Conference on Education 
Dr. H. H. Gross, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest 


10:30—Noon Discussion Groups 
Pread. (5—12) Early A. (12—15) Adolescence (15—19) 
Discipline Counseling Sex Education 
Dr. Sophie Sloman Harriet Fricke Dr. Schmieding 
Oak Park, Il. Luth. Child Welfare (Ill. ) 


Noon Recess 


1:30— 1:45 P. M. Devotions 
1:45— 2:00 P. M. Business 
2:00— 3:30 P. M. Discussions Groups 


Pread. (5—12) Early A. (12—15) Adolescence (15—19) 
Sex Eucation Discipline Spiritual Values 
Dr. Schmieding Dr. Sloman Robert Schlesselman, Prin. 


Luth. Child Welfare (Til. ) 
3:30— 3:45 P. M. Closing Devotions 
8:45 P.M. Meeting of PTL Field Representatives 


THE TYRANNY OF FREEDOM, — In his essay on “Politics,” Emerson reported: 
“Citizens of feudal states are alarmed at our democratic institutions lapsing 
into anarchy; and the older and more cautious among ourselves are learning 
from Europeans to look with some terror at our turbulent freedom.” 

How little those fearful people understood the nature of our freedom! For 
turbulence is its hallmark. Our freedom was born and has been nurtured in 
turbulence. The constant agitations of our national life are but the evidence 
of the processes set up to maintain freedom. I would not be concerned that 
such manifestations take place in the workings of freedom. I would be con- 
cerned, instead, that this precious signal does not lose its vigor, that our free- 
dom does not become a flat calm. 

The argument is seldom heard today that it is better to be turbulently safe 
than to be dangerously serene. We run the risk of indifference to the problems 
of our day, tending to condemn political complexity and ferment and insisting 
on tranquillity. But tranquillity is not our heritage. 

For the acquisition of freedom from one tyranny brought another tyranny — 
a tyranny from which there can be no escape. It is the tyranny of respon- 
sibility — for every person in a free political community. Our free processes 
cannot be sustained and strengthened by purchase, or by hiring the best 
managers to do the job. Freedom can be maintained only by the exercise of 
the individual responsibility it imposes. For when we would most escape re- 
sponsibilty, then we are the most responsible — for the erosion of our freedom. 
This is the meaning of belonging in our country. 

Belonging — really belonging — in a democratic society, is, I suspect, about 
as near as you can come to being the indispensable man. And belonging, under 
our freedoms, was never meant for the faint of heart. The land of the free is 
the home of the brave —it cannot be otherwise. —— Overa CuLp Hopsy. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and: interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: O. A. Geiseman, Constance Genson, H. H. Gross, J. W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, 

A. F. Schmieding. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. Comfort for Those Who Have Lost a Child. By Leila 
Tremaine Ammerman. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. 32 pages. 
75 cents. 

This modest booklet, compiled by a mother bereft of her five-year-old daughter, is 
intended to bring comfort to hearts filled with a sorrow like hers. A Bible verse is at the 
top of each page. The text is made up of poems written to convey solace. Unfortunately, 
the poetry is largely of indifferent quality and quite sentimental. The truth of the atoning 
Christ’s victory over death is nowhere clearly stated. The great Bible passages dealing 
with the subject of life and immortality in Christ are missing. No great Easter hymn is 
quoted. O. A. G. 


EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND HAPPY DAYS. $1.40. Grade 1; HEALTH IN WORK AND PLAY. 
$1.52. Grade 2; HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR YOU. $1.60. Grade 8; GROWING 
YOUR WAY. $1.80. Grade 4; KEEPING HEALTHY AND STRONG. $1.92. 
Grade 5; TEAMWORK FOR HEALTH. $2.04. Grade 6. Health for Better Living 
Series. By Grace T. Hallock, Ross L. Allen, and Eleanor Thomas. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1954. 

These are the first six books of what will soon be an eight-book health series. 


It is an impressive series. The content is in keeping with current trends. To illustrate, 
increasing concern for mental and emotional health is evident. Both personal and com- 
munity health receive consideration. The illustrations, many of which are in color, are 
good. The anatomical drawings are helpful. The text is easy to read. Pronunciations 
and definitions of new words are provided for. The “What Do You Know?” “What Do 
You Think?” and “What Do You Do?” items at the end of each unit are summarizing 
intellectual stimulants. It is worthwhile to examine this series when selecting health books. 

H.G; 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Ilse Forest. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
vii and 291 pages. $4.00. 

“This book is intended as an introduction to the study of child development” (Preface, 
p.v). The point of view of the author is “in the perspective of a consistent field theory.” 
This being the case, it is but logical that the first quotation and footnote would be drawn 
from the writings of Kurt Lewin. 
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“Conditioning and laboratory-tested special methods of teaching as means of changing 
behavior are studied in the perspective of a consistent field theory” (Preface, p.v). 

From a reading of the book it is obvious throughout that an isolated one-to-one cause 
and effect, with its tendency to look for pat answers, has been consistently avoided. The 
problems of child development are those of a dynamic organism in a complex culture. 
Presumably, then, the field theory in psychology excludes nothing which might throw 
light on the behavior and growth of the child. In this, religion, too, is allotted at least 
one major section. 

Students of child life will enjoy reading Forest’s Child Development. It avoids verbosity 
and padding in composition, it is inclusive, it is frankly honest, sincere, and realistic in its 
interpretation. 

This reviewer enjoyed particularly the analysis and interpretation of the first years of 
life and the discussion of the problems during “pubescent changes.” AUS. 


ALL DAY — EVERY DAY. $1.44. Grade 1; BLUE SKIES. $1.56. Grade 2; COME 
RAIN —COME’SHINE. $1.68. Grade 8; AMONG FRIENDS. $1.88. Grade 4; 
BROAD STREETS, $1.96. Grade 5; CROSSROADS. $2.00. Grade 6. ABC Health 
Series. By Clifford Lee Brownell and Ruth Evans. New York: American Book Co., 
1954. 

An examination of the topics discussed in this series of books on health reveals good 
balance and logical sequence. The text is properly adapted to each respective grade level, 
but its rhythm is too regular. It needs a change of pace. Reading it aloud leaves some 
of the effect of counting sheep. The colors in the illustrations are not too well chosen. The 
use of single color illustrations in the more advanced books adds some vitality, but it has 
its serious limitations. A person dislikes seeing blood leave the heart red and come back 
black or charcoal. There is something uninviting about a display of food in yellow and 
gray. Of course, the story of polio is now apparently obsolete, but neither the authors 
nor the publisher should be faulted for this. Indexing under major topics is somewhat 
unique, but its merits are questionable. H. G. 


WORD STUDY FOR IMPROVED READING. By A. Allen Robbins. New York: Globe 
Book Co., 1954. Pages x and 100. $1.00. 

“The purposes of this workbook are remedial in nature.” 

“As much as possible should be done in a self-reliant manner.” 

Every lesson includes “spelling drill, vocabulary building, and use of words in sentences.” 

These quotations point up the basic plan of this workbook, which apparently is in- 
tended for students of high school age. 

It is entirely conceivable that if a student worked through the fifty lessons in the book 
with a sufficient degree of self-reliance, his reading might gain in strength. Little gain 
might result, however, unless the student would also engage in actual reading. Drill may 
aid reading, provided the person being drilled engages in reading with persistence. It still 
remains true that we learn to read by reading. A.F,S. 


TEACH ME TO COOK. By Alice D. Morton. New York: Hart Publications, 1954. 
127 pages. $2.00. 

This volume wins a hearty recommendation for accomplishing successfully precisely 
what it sets out to do — teach the child of elementary school age the art of cooking while 
thoroughly enjoying the new experience. 

Not only does the author present safety rules to study but also features recipes and 


instructions carefully planned to eliminate hazards. 
This cooking manual is written in simple language with illustrations throughout. Each 


recipe is thorough from equipment and ingredients to serving the prepared dish. It is 
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easily read from a standing position, and it is complete on two facing pages. It teaches 
a well-balanced menu whether for breakfast, lunch, dinner, picnic, party, or bed tray. 

Teach Me to Cook is an excellent first step towards mastering the art. The book would 
be an interesting addition to any school library. C. G, 


THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1950. Second Printing, 1953. 804 pages. $2.50. 

This interesting volume on children brings together the author’s wide experience and 
training in the area of education in Sunday school and other church-related educational 
agencies. While the book centers in the child in church schools, child life is considered 
on a much broader basis. The results of the home environment on the child, often adverse, 
and how the teacher and school can serve as a corrective or therapeutic agent, are referred 
to repeatedly by way of an anecdotal approach. 

This book presents the problem of child training by frequent use of the anecdotal 
device, preceded and followed by theoretical analysis. 

The theme of the book may be summarized in the author’s own words (p. 292): “He 
[the child] must know not only what should be done, but why it should be done, and 
why he wants to do it. Only thus can his great decision result in the continuing growth 
of a Christlike character which is the theme of this book.” 

While the author at times hints at sin and speaks of Jesus as the Savior, the Lutheran 
pastor, parent, and teacher will not be satisfied by the theological basis presented. It is 
not for doctrinal clarity that this volume will be appreciated, but rather for the positive 
and affectionate approach to understanding the problem of growing up that it presents. 

Of the ten chapters this reviewer would select the ninth, “The Difficulties of Being 
a Child,” as the author’s high point in her fine skill as a writer. A.F.S. 


SCIENCE 


EXPLORING TOGETHER. 820 pages. $1.74. Grade Four. DOING EXPERIMENTS. 
852 pages. $1.80. Grade Five. By George W. Frasier, Helen D. MacCracken, and 
Donald G. Decker. The Singer Science Series. Syracuse, New York: L. W. Singer 
Cosnlobp: 


Both volumes are up to date, attractive, and well done. A variety of science experiences 
are suggested in both the physical and the biological sciences. As is to be expected, there 
is more emphasis on the physical sciences in Grade Five than in Grade Four. Almost 
every page has a black-and-white or a colored illustration. At the end of each chapter 
there are questions to answer and things to do. In addition, the Grade Four book has 
fourteen experiments and the Grade Five book thirty-two experiments. Each of these lists 
the materials needed, how to carry out the experiment, and what to observe. The experi- 
ments are simple and well adapted to the units for which they are suggested. At the end 
of each volume there is a self-pronouncing glossary and an index. 

The books are remarkably free from evolution, There are, however, several references 
to events which are supposed to have happened several hundred million years ago. Most 
of these are in the unit on fossils in the fourth-grade text and a similar unit in the fifth- 
grade text. 

These books should be excellent science texts for the grades indicated. The Concordia 


Elementary Science units will provide excellent supplementary material and enrichment 
for them. FoWeK 


THE EARTHWORM. — THE FROG. — THE HUMAN. — By Albert Wolfson and Arnold 
Ryan. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1955. 25 pages plus 8 color plates. $3.20 each. 

These are the first three in a new unitext series.. As most Row-Peterson science books, 

they are well done and worth having in spite of their high price. Each has about a dozen 
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figures and eight color plates. The latter are the unusual features of this series. They are 
printed on transparent pages and represent successive stages in a dissection. Turning each 
page is the equivalent of doing one stage in a dissection, 

Each of these discusses the general body plan of the organism, the various body 
processes, and the anatomy of the different systems. They are written from an evolu- 
tionary standpoint, but evolution appears only at the beginning and end of each book. 
The frog and the earthworm will probably be of little value to the elementary teacher; 
they are intended chiefly for the high school level. However, the text on the human is 
distinctly usable on the elementary level and is well worth having in your school library 
or for classroom use. ToWaks 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE JUVENILE OFFENDER. Perspective and Readings. By Clyde B. Vedder. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1954, 510 pages. $6.00. 

This book of readings has been compiled by a professor of sociology. The readings are 
articles from journals and extracts from books, all of rather recent date. The material is 
organized under thirteen topics, such as “The Extent of Juvenile Delinquency,” “Economic 
Conditions and Familial Factors,” “Special Personality and Behavior Problems,” “Juvenile 
Gangs,” “Trends in the Juvenile Court Idea,” etc. 

The problem of the youthful offender, which is causing increasing concern through- 
out the country, must be studied on the basis of facts, investigations, and careful evalua- 
tions by social workers and by scholars in the field of sociology. This book supplies such 
basic materials. Since it is not the work of a single author, it has the advantage of pre- 
senting the fruits of many minds. 

This scholarly book should first of all be made available to students of sociology, 
especially to those in the more specialized sociological areas, such as social pathology 
or criminology. It is not designed to be a textbook, but it is an excellent reference book 
for students and a valuable source book for instructors. Besides, since juvenile delin- 
quency is becoming the concern of the general public, this book will appeal to many non- 
professionals who are interested in a significant social problem of our day. Tans 


RECENT ARTICLES 


The entire April 1955 issue of Phi Delta Kappan is devoted to a discussion of “Religion 
in Education.” The readers of LurHeran EpucaTion would find it very informative and 
stimulating to acquaint themselves with the many considerations related to that topic. 
To whet your appetite, the following extractions are offered. 

We need better communication between public school leadership and church leader- 
ship. ... There will be no national solution answering questions of how the public schools 
should deal with religion and there will be no one solution. 

Protestants, Catholics, and Jews have demonstrated that they are not consistent in their 
demands for separation of church and state. 

Education is a method, a tool, and takes its character from its goals, and these must 
be more sharply defined. 

The public school educators speak of “educating the whole child.” Even when we say 
it, we know that the home, the church, and the synagogue affect the children, and that 
our schools do not perform the whole task. 

No exclusive right to education is vested in “the state.” Read the Tenth Amendment 
in its historical context. 

Perhaps what we have to fear is not schools of the state, nor schools of the churches, 
but monopoly of power. 
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In the United States, separation of state and church has been part of our democratic 
heritage. Separation has increased freedom of thought, it has promoted the progress of 
science, and it has prevented establishment of ecclesiastical absolutism. But separation of 
state and church does not imply religious illiteracy nor indifference respecting religious 
values. Man needs a knowledge of moral and spiritual values as much as an understanding 
of scientific truth. 

. . . Religion, like education, establishes a unifying basis for life. It awakens in man 
an understanding of his mission. It indicates that life is transitory and that material achieve- 
ments are not the all-important considerations in our existence. 

Knowledge about religion is essential for a full understanding of our culture, literature, 
art, history, and current affairs. 

The past ten years have witnessed a twofold development: the issuance of policy state- 
ments, and experimentation in the teaching of religion in the public schools. 

Religion is either central in human life or it is inconsequential. 

The intensive cultivation of religion is, and always has been, the function of religious 
institutions. To create an awareness of its importance is a responsibility of public education. 

We have created gadgets of convenience and instruments of power almost beyond the 
imagination of our forefathers. Our problem and that of the entire world is to use these 
gadgets and this new power for the betterment of mankind rather than for the destruction 
of all that man has created across the centuries. Use is based on values and there are no 
higher nor more universal values than those embodied in religion. This is the challenge 
to education. 

Our generation can and must define for its day the meaning of separation of church 
and state in a way that contributes to good government and good religion in our time. 

Society is much like an atom. It, too, is held together by a powerful force so that each 
man may occupy his particular place and run his appointed course. This binding power 
we call morality. 

The public school program should provide that the crystallized religious beliefs and 
practices of adolescents be tied intimately into the problems, questions, and choices under 
consideration in class as well as in life situations. 

In a democratic republic such as our own, where political power is in the hands of 
all the people, it is essential that they be enlightened so as to exercise their sovereignty 
with intelligence. Thus each of our States makes education compulsory and each maintains 
public schools free and open to all children. But, in every State the compulsory education 
requirement may be satisfied by attendance at a private or parochial school meeting mini- 
mum standards. 

Let us deal with realities. Over twenty years’ development of judicial decisions have 
sanctioned some use of public funds for children in parochial schools. The “opening wedge” 
assertion contributes nothing to the discussion. There is a nebulous area of “auxiliary serv- 
ices” which are now given children in parochial schools. Perhaps we should concentrate 
on the definition of what these services entail in order to preclude future confusion and 
unnecessary controversy. 

So often the concept “secular” has been misunderstood or misrepresented. Secular is 
the opposite of “clerical,” not of “Godless.” Public schools are “secularly” controlled, while 


parochial schools are “clerically” controlled. The former are publicly controlled, the latter 
church controlled. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, It. 


The Call to Action. — Two hundred and 
twenty-five calls and assignments were dis- 
tributed at a special Vesper Service in Grace 
Lutheran Church on Thursday, May 5. An 
appropriate sermon, based on Ps. 37:23, was 
presented by President Martin L. Koehneke. 

Members of the faculty placement com- 
mittee who attended the distribution of call 
meetings in St. Louis are Dr. A. V. Maurer, 
Professor A. Beck, and Professor Carl Halter. 
Dr. Arvin Hahn, who will assume duties of 
Placement Director after July 1, also partici- 
pated in the synodical placement meetings. 

Commencement Time. — One hundred 
and thirty-three Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation degrees will be awarded at Con- 
cordia’s annual commencement exercises on 
Friday, June 10. Forty-two students will 
receive three-year diplomas. 

The speaker at the 1955 Graduation Serv- 
ice, held in the college quadrangle, will be 
Dr. Eric C. Malte, President of the Eastern 
District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Rev. T. A. Weinhold, President of the 
Western District, will present the bacca- 
laureate sermon at a special service at 
10:30 A. M. on Concordia’s day of gradua- 
tion activity, Friday, June 10. 

Student Production. — John Sturmfels and 
Don Busarow, students of Concordia, collab- 
orated to provide the words and the music 
of “Make Your Reservations,” the operetta 
presented in the gymnasium on Field Day, 
May 30. Lead roles were played by Will 
Hille, Carol Piske, Sue Theiss, and Bob 
Hanneman. 

Foresters Travel. — The Foresters, con- 
sisting of four vocalists and an organist, will 
serve as Concordia ambassadors in nineteen 
Eastern and Southeastern states during the 
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summer. Members of the group are Ralph 
Kohrs, Steve Schmidt, Gerald Dohrman, 
Ron Irsch, and Herb Jaekel. Beginning on 
June 11, the tour will extend over a period 
of ten weeks. Seventy concerts will be pre- 
sented. The Concordia film “Go and Teach” 
will be shown after each concert perform- 
ance, 


A Reminder. — Dates for the 1955 Con- 
cordia Summer School are: 
Workshops — June 20 to July 1 
Summer school sessions — 


July 5 to August 5 


Summer school courses are designed to 

serve: 

1. A program of advanced courses lead- 
ing to the Bachelor’s degree in educa- 
tion. 

2. Junior college courses for those who 
want to advance the time of their 
graduation. 


oo 


. A special program designed for begin- 
ning teachers. 

4. Religion courses for trained teachers 

and beginning teachers. 


5. Courses for emergency teachers. 


For catalog or further information write 
to Dean of Summer School, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 

Professors Conference. — Concordia will 
serve as host to the Professors Conference 
on Sunday, August 14 through Wednesday, 
August 17. Two hundred and fifty profes- 
sors from the prep schools, colleges, and 
seminaries of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod will be in attendance. Dr. A. G, 
Huegli is serving as conference director. 

Honorary Doctorates. — Concordia Teach- 
ers College will confer honorary doctorates 
upon Mr. John A. Klein and Mr. William 
A. Kramer at the June 10 graduation exer- 
cises. Mr. Klein, who will receive the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws, is the 
superintendent of the Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf at Detroit, Mich. Mr. William 
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Kramer, serving as Synod’s Assistant Secre- 
tary of Schools on the Board for Parish 
Education, will receive the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters. The two recipients, 
both alumni of C. T. C., will receive the first 
honorary degrees to be granted by the River 
Forest institution. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Closing Exercises. — The present aca- 
demic year came to a close on Sunday, 
May 29. The joint baccalaureate for both 
the college and high school was held at 
10:15 A.M. at St. John’s Lutheran Church. 
The Rev. Melvin Tassler, pastor of Redeemer 
Lutheran Church in Lincoln, Nebr., was the 
speaker. 

The high school commencement was held 
at 1:30 P.M. on the same day. Dr. Carl 
Meyer, professor at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, was the speaker. The college com- 
mencement followed at 8:80 P.M., the 
speaker being the Rev. L. W. Heidemann 
of Hinton, Iowa, member of Synod’s Board 
for Higher Education. 

Acquisition for Art Gallery. — Reinhold 
Marxhausen, professor of Art at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, announced early 
in April that the Concordia Art Gallery 
acquired a woodcut print by Rudy O. Poz- 
zatti entitled “Twelve Saints.” Mr. Pozzatti 
is Art Teacher at the University of Nebraska 
at Lincoln. He was featured in the April 
issue of Time magazine in an article which 
discusses the advent of signed prints by pro- 
fessors and art students in the U.S. art 
market. Also featured in the Time article 
was a reproduction of Pozzatti’s “Grass- 


hopper.” 

Gift by Mr. Werner. — Concordia was 
named the recipient of a $900 gift in the 
will of Mr. George Wermer of Deshler, Nebr., 
according to Mrs. Werner. Mr. Werner, who 
died last May, was a 1908 graduate of Con- 
cordia and taught for several years. 

He was forced to resign his last teaching 
position because of eye difficulty. In these 
years Mr. Werner was a devout churchman 
and active lay leader. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Werner have a number of close relatives 
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active in the work of the church as pastors 
and teachers. 

While the gift was designated for no spe- 
cial purpose, President Paul A. Zimmerman 
stated, in making the announcement of this 
gift, that the gift may be used in the school’s 
contemplated closed-circuit educational tele- 
vision installation. President Zimmerman 
further stated that the gift represented 
a splendid way of furthering the preaching 
of the Gospel even after our earthly pilgrim- 
age has been completed. 

Physical Education Instructor for Women. 
— Miss Lois Beyerlein of Alma, Mo., joined 
the faculty of Concordia High School as 
instructor of girls’ physical education on 
April 1. Miss Beyerlein will also conduct 
classes in physical education for college 
women. She received her elementary school 
education at Trinity Lutheran School at 
Alma, where her father is teacher. She grad- 
uated from the Alma High School in 1951 
and received her Bachelor of Science in 
Education degree from Central Missouri 
State College in March of this year. She 
majored in physical education. 


Alumni Area Keymen. — A long-planned 
alumni area-keyman project has now begun 
to operate at the Seward Concordia. Under 
this plan, alumni in 75 areas of the United 
States have accepted an oppointment by 
Dr. Zimmerman until February 15, 1956. 
Keymen are given the names of all alumni 
in their area and are asked to help channel 
information from alumni to the college and 
from the college to alumni in an effort to 
acquaint all alumni with the work of the 
college. 


Equipment for Speech Classes. — New 
equipment for Concordia’s speech classes 
has been received and placed into operation. 
Three R.C. A. push-button tape recorders 
and three 3-speed record players have been 
placed in the speech booths located in the 
renovated basement of Weller Hall. The use 
of these new instruments will give students 
added opportunity in the training of voice 
and speech techniques. 

Institute Planned. — A human-relations 
institute is planned for June 24 and 25. The 
institute is planned to acquaint people with 
the various aspects of human relations as 
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these affect the immediate locality and the 
world at large. Cost of the institute is $7.50. 
Prof. Walter A. Juergensen is in charge of 
the planning. 

Test Ranking. — Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., ranked 34th from the 
top out of 136 participating colleges in the 
1955 Freshman A.E.C. Psychological Ex- 
amination, according to Prof. Martin J. 
Maehr, director of the testing program. He 
stated that there was only one teachers col- 
lege that ranked above Concordia at Seward. 
He also indicated that Concordia’s ranking 
places it where only forty per cent of the 
136 schools are above it and sixty per cent 
below. 

Test results as they have been tabulated 
by Professor Maehr indicate that Concordia 
is progressing each year in its instructional 
program. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Members of Faculty Honored. — Three 
Concordia College faculty members with 
a total of ninety years of service at the 
school were honored at a special banquet, 
Sunday, April 24, and at special convoca- 
tion services the following Monday morn- 
ing. Those given recognition for their years 
of service were Professor Paul Bente, head 
of the English department, who has been 
a staff member for thirty-five years; Profes- 
sor Martin Bertram, head of the German 
department, and faculty member for thirty- 
five years; and President Herbert Brede- 
meier, instructor in the synodical high school 
and college for twenty years and president 
of the college for the past ten years. 

Professor Paul Bente is a graduate of 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., in 1905, 
and of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 
1911. He has done graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University, Indiana University, and 
Columbia University, where he earned the 
M.A. in English in 1926. He has taught 
at Clifton Lutheran College, Clifton, Tex., 
and at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest (summer sessions). From 1914 to 
1920 Professor Bente was pastor of Emman- 
uel Lutheran Church, Baltimore, and since 
1921 has been assistant pastor of Zion Lu- 
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theran Church here. He has served as assist- 
ant secretary of Synod since 1920. 

Professor Martin Bertram, born in New 
Zealand, was graduated in 1907 from Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, and in 1911 from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He earned 
the M. A. from the University of Minnesota 
in 1919 and took additional graduate work 
there. From 1911—1914 he served as an 
itinerant missionary in Alberta, Canada. He 
taught at Concordia College, St. Paul, from 
1914—1916, and served as principal of Lu- 
ther Institute, Fort Wayne, from 1916 to 
1920. In 1920 Professor Bertram joined the 
staff of Concordia College and has been 
a member of the faculty since that time. 
He is the author of several German devo- 
tional booklets, printed by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 

Professor Herbert Bredemeier is a grad- 
uate of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, in 
1930, and Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
in 1935. He has done additional graduate 
work at Washington University, St. Louis, 
and Indiana University. He has completed 
most of his requirements for the Ph. D. de- 
gree at Indiana University in the field of 
history, concentrating on American church 
history. Professor Bredemeier taught in the 
Concordia High School Department from 
1935—1936 and joined the college depart- 
ment, teaching social studies and the social 
sciences from 1936—1945. From 1945 to 
the present he has served as president of 
the institution. This year he will complete 
his twentieth year as instructor in the synod- 
ical high school and college. He has served 
as a part-time pastor for St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Fort Wayne and suburban Saint 
Peter’s Lutheran Church during the last few 
years. 

The speakers were Dr. Walter Herrling, 
representing the faculty; Edward Benz, of 
the Board of Control; and Dr. Walter Birk- 
ner, chairman of the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation. Dr. Paul Dannenfeldt, pastor of Zion 
Lutheran Church and president of the Col- 
lege Board of Control, was the guest speaker 
at special services held for the student body 
on Monday, April 25. 


Closing Exercises. — Baccalaureate serv- 
ices and commencement exercises will be 
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held June 5. Baccalaureate speaker will be 
the Rev. Paul Stephan of St. Louis. Com- 
mencement speaker will be the Rev. Leonard 
Heidemann, member of the synodical Board 
for Higher Education. Seventy-three stu- 
dents will receive their diplomas. 

The student body of 170 students col- 
lected a total of $890 for the “Building for 
Christ” Fund. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


Graduation. — Graduation exercises for 
thirty members of the college department 
and for forty members of the high school 
department are scheduled for June 8. Dr. 
Walter C. Birkner, chairman of the Board 
for Higher Education, is to deliver the prin- 
cipal address. Class President Peter Brink- 
mann will speak the valedictory. Diplomas 
will be awarded by President Walter W. 
Stuenkel, who will also preach the sermon 
in the closing service to be held in the col- 
lege chapel on the morning of the same day. 
A closing banquet for students, relatives, 
and friends will be held on June 7. 


Musical Events. — Mr. Theodore Lams, 
chairman of the department of church music 
of Northwestern University, gave an organ 
recital in the college chapel on May 10. The 
program consisted of selections by Purcell, 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Bonnet, and 
Widor. Mr. Lams is organist and director 
of music at Our Redeemer Lutheran Church, 
Chicago. 

On May 24 Mr. A. W. Kowert, organist 
and choir director of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, gave a practical demon- 
stration to the college department’s class in 
hymnology of the manner in which various 
composers have made use of the chorale in 
organ literature. Mr. Kowert acquainted 
the class with various forms of the chorale 
prelude and pointed out that the harmonic 
structure surrounding the cantus firmus 
serves the devotional purpose of enriching 
and intensifying the proclamation of a Scrip- 
tural message. The lecture-recital was given 
in Bethany Church. 

For its spring concert tour from April 21 
to 26 the college chorus presented concerts 
in La Grange, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; De- 
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troit, Mich. (Bethany, Zion, Holy Cross, 
St. Peter’s); Bridgman, Mich.; and Chicago 
(First St. John’s). All concerts were sung 
under the direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers. 
Educational features of the tour include 
visits at the following places: Western 
Michigan State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo; Ford Museum, Detroit; Windsor, 
Canada; Merchandise Mart, Board of Trade, 
Swift & Co. Stockyards, Chicago. On 
April 26 Dr. A. R. Kretzmann conducted 
the chorus on a tour of Chicago churches 
notable for architectural design. 


Meetings. — On May 20 Greek and Latin 
professors of Concordia were hosts to mem- 
bers of the department of classics of North- 
western College, Watertown, Wis. 

Forty pastors of congregations numbering 
1,500 members or more were guests of Con- 
cordia at a noon meal on May 81 and made 
a tour of the campus after the dinner. 

Dr. A. R. Kretzmann of Chicago delivered 
the principal address at the annual Rally 
Day meeting of the college ladies’ aid on 
May 18. One of the main objectives of the 
meeting was to initiate a collection of $4,000 
for the purchase of new pews in the college 
chapel. 

A faculty-college men’s banquet was held 
in the college dining hall on May 18. Prof. 
Albert Dede was the principal speaker. 


Faculty. — Prof. Paul F. Koehneke is to 
receive the title of Doctor of Divinity from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 3. 

Prof. Ewald M. Plass has almost com- 
pleted the compilation and editing of a Lu- 
ther anthology. He will return to his regular 
duties in the classroom in September after 
a partial leave of absence of four years. 

Dr. Edwin Hattstaedt, who underwent an 
operation for the removal of his larynx in 
March, is rapidly regaining his health. 

Swimming Pool. — Coach William C. Ack- 
mann has announced a summertime schedule 
for children’s swimming classes in Con- 
cordia’s recently completed swimming pool. 
Courses will begin on June 27, July 11, 
July 25, and August 8 for boys and girls 
8 to 14 years of age. Seven classes will be 
held each day from 9 A. M. to 5 P.M. The 
number of pupils per class is limited to ten. 
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The course of ten lessons is offered for $10. 
American Red Cross courses for beginners, 
intermediates, swimmers, and advanced 
swimmers will be given in adult evening 
instruction classes if the demand justifies 
the sessions. 


Looking Ahead. — Enrollment figures for 
the new school year are unusually high for 
this time of the year. Thirty-two definite 
applications have been filed, most of them 
for the high-school department, and more 
than 140 inquiries have been received. 
A large number of prospective students and 
their parents visited the campus on Open 
House Day, April 29. 

Bids for the new $125,000 Administration 
Building have been received, and construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in May. 

Asphalt surfacing has been applied to 
a large area on the west end of the campus. 
This improvement will be a major factor in 
helping to keep campus buildings cleaner, 
since all of the campus grounds now have 
a lawn or a hard surface. “The C. C. Men’s 
Club is considering the purchase of backstop 
fences for possible tennis courts on the 
newly surfaced area,” says President Stuen- 
kel in the April number of The College 
Camera. 

A typing course will be introduced for 
students of the high-school department in 
September. President Stuenkel has invited 
congregational societies to help in the pur- 
chase of twenty-five typewriters. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Concordia 
College will be observed in a series of 
events. Planning is in charge of a special 
anniversary committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Stuenkel. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Annual Open House. — About 1,000 visi- 
tors came to Concordia on April 24 for the 
annual open house and dinner sponsored by 
the Concordia Guild. In the evening the 
Choral Club presented a sacred concert 
under the direction of Prof. Harold W. Otte. 
During the afternoon Miss Susan Schwab 
led the High School Glee Club and the Con- 
cordia Chapel Choir in selected sacred 
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choral numbers. Prof. Otte also presented 
a short band concert. 


Closing Exercises. — Baccalaureate serv- 
ices and commencement exercises will be 
held the first Thursday and Friday of June. 
The fall term of school, both for the college 
and the academy, will begin Wednesday, 
September 7, with registration on the first 
Tuesday after Labor Day, September 5. 


Memorial Chapel. — The remodeling of 
the old gymnasium, to provide a chapel, will 
begin about the time school closes for the 
summer. When completed, the “new” 
chapel, which will be called the Martin 
Graebner Memorial Chapel, will provide 
seating for 600. The estimated cost of the 
remodeling is $80,000. 

Summer Activities on Campus. — During 
July (July 13—20) the Visitors’ conference 
will meet at Concordia, St. Paul. The esti- 
mated attendance will be about 500. Ses- 
sions will be held in the Lutheran Memorial 
Center, and committees will meet in the 
classrooms, clubrooms, and library. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting are in the hands of 
Dr. Lawrence Meyer, the Planning Coun- 
selor of Synod, and Mr. Martin Koeneman, 
business manager of Concordia College. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANns. 


Death Strikes into Faculty. — On return- 
ing from the Easter vacation on April 12, 
faculty and students were saddened by the 
news of the sudden death of Mr. Merle 
Deines, graduate assistant from Concordia 
Seminary. Mr. Deines lost his life as the 
result of an automobile accident near Hous- 
ton, Tex., on the evening of April 10. 
Funeral services were held in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church on April 15, with the Rev. 
C. R. Zehnder preaching the sermon on 
Deut. 82:39, 40. Dean Leonard Wuerffel 
spoke for Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, 
and President Mundinger spoke for the staff 
and the student body of St. John’s College. 
Mr. Deines graduated from St. John’s Col- 
lege in 1951 and had completed three years 
at Concordia Seminary. At St. John’s he 
taught Religion, German, and Mathematics. 
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Campus Events. — The 23d annual Foren- 
sic Tournament and the annual regional Phi 
Rho Pi convention were held March 10—12 
with a large registration of contestants from 
23 colleges and universities in five states. 

In the fifteenth annual All-Concordia 
Basketball Tournament, held at St. John’s 
College on March 4 and 5, St. John’s Col- 
lege defeated St. Paul’s College of Con- 
cordia, Mo., in the finals, thereby winning 
the championship trophy. Concordia Col- 
lege of St. Paul, Minn., won second place. 
Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Tex., 
was the fourth contestant. | 

A large number of students and staff mem- 
bers participated in the 21st presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah by the Winfield Ora- 
torio Society on March 6. 

The Guild Student Group of the American 
Guild of Organists presented a program of 
organ music in the college auditorium on 
March 1, with eight students participating, 
and Curtis Bolden, Jr., college Sophomore, 
played an organ recital on March 18 which 
included compositions by Mozart, Franck, 
Brahms, Dupre, and Dunham. 

Choirs of St. John’s College presented pro- 
grams of sacred music in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, in February, March, 
and April. 

A student leadership-training conference 
with invited speakers met each Wednesday 
evening in February and March. A pastor, 
several educational counselors, and an attor- 
ney made up the list of speakers. The con- 
ference was arranged by the Student 
Council. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


PorTLAND, OREG. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Events. — The first 
of a series of events commemorating fifty 
years of service to the church by Concordia 
College, Portland, Oreg., was an academic 
convocation on February 15. The principal 
address was delivered by President O. P. 
Kretzmann of Valparaiso University, who 
spoke on the theme “A Theology of Educa- 
tion for Concordia.” A reception for Dr. 
Kretzmann followed the convocation. 

The second golden-anniversary event was 
a concert of sacred music presented by the 
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Concordia College Chorus in the college 
chapel on the evenings of March 26 and 27, 
under the direction of Prof. George Weller. 

A pageant depicting Concordia’s history, 
“Not Without Honor,” was staged in the 
college gymnasium April 29, 30, and May 1. 
Prof. Paul Harms of the English department 
wrote and directed the production. 

On Saturday evening, May 14, Guild Hall 
was the scene of the anniversary banquet. 
Featured speaker was Mr. Paul Simon of 
Troy, Ill. A former Concordia student, 
Mr. Simon is now serving his first term as 
a member of the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives. As editor of the Troy Tribune he 
achieved national prominence several years 
ago in his successful crusade against vice 
and corruption in southern Illinois. 

The golden-jubilee program will be 
brought to a close for the present school 
year with a service of thanksgiving on 
June 18, at which Dr. Martin J. Neeb will 
preach the sermon. Dr. Neeb is the newly 
elected president of Concordia Senior Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne. For ten years he was 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 

Personnel Changes. — At the end of the 
first semester, Concordia lost the services of 
one of its ablest teachers with the departure 
of Prof. Walter G. Boss to South Hadley, 
Mass. Professor Boss left Concordia after 
three and a half years. He had been head 
of the German and humanities departments. 
For the past two years he had served the 
school as its registrar. 

Prof. Richard Reinisch has accepted the 
position of instructor to fill the vacancy 
created by Professor Boss’s leaving. Profes- 
sor Reinisch came to Concordia after four 
years in the parish ministry in Nebraska. 
After leaving the seminary in St. Louis, he 
did graduate work at Washington University 
in St. Louis (M. A., 1949 in Greek) and the 
University of Heidelberg in Germany. 

Campus Activities. — The Concordia Col- 
lege Chorus went on its spring tour March 9 
to 14. Cities visited were: Longview, Brem- 
erton, Bellingham, Everett, Tacoma, and 
Shelton, all in the state of Washington. 

April 2 and 8 the Academy Players, under 
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the direction of Prof. Paul Harms, presented 
“The Sign of Jonah.” The drama, written 
by a Lutheran pastor of postwar Germany, 
depicts twentieth-century man’s attempt to 
fix the blame for all the destruction and 
death of our age. 

A Junior Talent Festival was held on the 
campus on April 22 under the sponsorship 
of the Concordia Players. 

The C Club arranged for a field day in 
May to which Lutheran grade school pupils 
of the city were invited and at which they 
were given an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the program Concordia offers. 

The school year ends with a baccalaureate 
service on May 29 and graduation com- 
mencement on June 3. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Talent Festival. — The first Lutheran 
School Talent Festival of the California- 
Nevada District was held at the college on 
April 29. Sponsored by the Teachers’ Con- 
ference of the District, with Robert Moeller 
of Richmond as chairman, this first venture 
drew over 400 entries in the general areas 
of music, art, handicrafts, collections, manu- 
scripts, recitations, and group projects. 

After a full afternoon of participation and 
judging, an early evening program pre- 
sented the performances considered to have 
most audience appeal. 

The festival was generally judged to be 
an outstanding success, and there is hope 
that this will only be the first of many more 


to come. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEX. 


Lectures on the Campus. — In February 
and March respectively the student body 
was privileged to listen to two lectures, one 
by Dr. Harry Marco, the other by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Moerke. The former is a Jewish 
proselyte who was converted to Christianity 
and is now working among his fellow Jews 
in an effort to bring them to a knowledge 
of their Savior. The latter is a student of 
ancient illuminated manuscripts as contained 
in the Book of Kells, an early Celtic edition 
in the possession of the University of Texas. 
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District Convention and Dedication, — 
From April 11—15 our Concordia was host 
to the Texas District, assembled for its 34th 
convention, but with its thoughts already 
strongly centered on its golden anniversary 
in 1956. Five hundred thirty-two congre- 
gational representatives and guests were in 
attendance, The sessions were held in Con- 
cordia’s Memorial Gymnasium. Dinners and 
suppers were served in Texas Hall, the 
school’s dining room. The new girls’ dormi- 
tory was sufficiently complete to accommo- 
date 60 women teachers. Its dedication, 
therefore, became part of the District con- 
vention program and was observed at the 
opening of the afternoon session on April 12. 
The Rev. W. F. Wolbrecht, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board for Higher Education, 
preached the sermon. President George Beto 
spoke the dedication prayer. The conven- 
tion’s mixed choir rendered appropriate 
selections, whereupon the Rev. Wiederaen- 
ders, President of the Texas District and 
chairman of the school’s Board of Control, 
officiated in the ceremony, whereby “Studt- 
mann Hall” was formally presented to 
Dr. Behnken, who accepted it in behalf 
of the Synod (in a brief address). Present 
on the stage and addressing the audience 
was also Mrs. B. W. Oswald, president of 
the L. W. M. L., who handed President 
Wiederaenders a check for $1,500 as a pay- 
ment in part of the $10,000 the L. W. M. L. 
has promised the District for the girls’ 
dormitory. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Shower Day. — The members of the Con- 
cordia Guild sponsored the annual spring 
Shower Day, attended by several hundred 
people of the surrounding Lutheran congre- 
gations. The program presented by the stu- 
dent body included excerpts from the oper- 
etta Mississippi Melody, selections given 
by the Choristers and the Male Chorus and 
Concordia Band, and individual acts. The 
college commissary was increased by the 
generous gifts of food and money. 

Graduation. — The following will receive 
diplomas in the graduation exercises this 
month: Warren Fanning of Trail, British 
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Columbia; Donald Koch of Shellmouth, 
Manitoba; Garwood Rentz of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Harold Ruf of Stornoway, Sas- 
katchewan. These men continue their 
studies this fall at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. Commencement exercises will in- 
clude the presentation of the Grade XII 
class. The Rev. F. A. Schole, Visitor, pas- 
tor of Bethany Lutheran Church, Fort Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and alumnus of Con- 
cordia, will be the commencement speaker. 

Notes. — The District convention of the 
Alberta-British Columbia District of Synod 
will take place on Concordia’s campus in 
July. ... Professors J. H. Herreilers, W. M. 
Wangerin, and Dorothy Schmidt will take 
courses at the University of Alberta’s sum- 
mer session. Prof. Kaminska is enrolled for 
summer work at East Stroudsberg (Pa.) 
Teachers College. . . . President Wangerin 
will attend the Ontario District convention 
at Ottawa and will help in the conduct of 
a summer workshop in evangelism, steward- 
ship, and education in Saskatchewan. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Progress! — The Colorado Lutheran High 
School Association is collecting funds for 
a building. A suitable site in Denver has 
already been secured. 

Juvenile Starvation. — A survey of school 
children in three typical counties in West 
Virginia showed that only one child in ten 
had eaten an adequate breakfast. 


They Need Help. —It is estimated that 
there are about 2,000,000 mentally retarded 
children in this country and that about 7% 
of the nation’s school children suffer from 
some degree of retardation. 

How About the 53.8%? — A study made 
in Minneapolis last year reveals that on the 
average an elementary school principal de- 
votes 81.7% of his time to conferences, 8% 
to telephone calls and 7% to written com- 
munications. 


It’s a Joke. — More money is spent an- 
nually for comic books than is spent for 
textbooks in all the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools. A billion copies of comic 
books are sold each year at a total outlay 
of $100,000,000. This amount is four times 
the combined yearly book budgets of all 
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public libraries in the country. Comic books 
are read by 25% of the adult high school 
graduates, 16% of the adult college grad- 
uates, and 12% of the nation’s teachers. 


Another Crisis. — A Catholic laywoman, 
writing in the Jesuit weekly, America, im- 
plies that the present teacher shortage in 
the Catholic schools will require the accept- 
ance of lay teachers “as an integral part of 
every [Roman] Catholic school faculty, 
albeit a minority of the faculty.” This would 
require that the bishops “make some pro- 
vision for organizing lay teachers into a pro- 
fessional working group” that would assure 
for such lay teachers “standard salaries ac- 
cording to training and service, substitutes 
during sick leave, hospitalization, compen- 
sations, and old age security.” 

She quotes Monsignor Henry Bezou of 
New Orleans as having stated that an era 
may have come to the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States “when monu- 
mental churches must make way for less 
expensive structures which will permit the 
parish to pay its hired personnel, including 
lay teachers, salaries commensurate with 
the principles of social justice.” 

Rejected. — The House of Representatives 
turned down President Eisenhower’s requests 
for money to carry on co-operative research 
in education and to set up a national ad- 
visory committee on education. 

Teachers, Please Note. — The average 
American physician works 60 hours a week 
but spends 10 hours keeping up his educa- 
tion, says the American Medical Association. 

Titles by the Thousands. — More than 
400,000 degrees were conferred by colleges 
and universities in 1951—52, the latest date 
for which statistics are available. Of these, 
82.3 per cent were B. A.’s; 15.8 per cent 
were M. A.’s; and the remainder were at the 
level of the doctorate. 

Who Goes to College? —67% of high 
school graduates whose fathers are profes- 
sional men enter college, whereas only 26% 
of those whose fathers are unskilled labor- 


ers go. 

Happy Hanukkah! — The B'nai Brith has 
declared that the Jewish festival of Hanuk- 
kah should be celebrated jointly with Christ- 
mas in the public schools, 
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What Is a Sin? —In a survey conducted 
by Norway’s Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion, it was discovered that opinions varied 
greatly as to what constituted right and 
wrong. For example, the question was raised 
as to whether it is right to cheat at school 
in order to help a friend. 33 per cent said 
they did not know, and 80 per cent an- 
swered in the affirmative. 


Teen-Age Pledge. — Several hundred 
teen-agers in Chicago recently took a pledge 
under the leadership of U.S. District Judge 
William Campbell. The pledge reads: 
“I promise: 

“To respect my parents and act so as to 
bring them honor. 

“To cherish my school, for it gives me the 
tools to think and work by. 

“To keep out of trouble and help others 
stay on the right track. 

“To serve God, to be a credit to my coun- 
try, and to make my community a better 
place to live in.” 

Toward the Light. — U.S. Education 
Commissioner Dr. Samuel M. Brownell be- 
lieves the nation faces a danger of “losing its 
way in a labyrinth of formulas, figures and 
facts.” In a recent speech he called for 
a shift in educational emphasis from the 
technical to a combination of technical and 
philosophical scholarship. 

They Must Be Taught.—It has been 
stated that the greatest population expan- 
sion since the beginning of mankind is now 
taking place. Despite two world wars, world 
population has increased by 846 million 
since 1900. And 70,000 people are born 
every 24 hours. 

Returns Should Be Good. — U.S. Govern- 
ment spending for research and development 
has leveled off at two billion a year, after 
a twentyfold increase since 1940. 

Still Bad. — The nation’s comic books are 
not improving. The New York State Legis- 
lative Committee, set up to investigate hor- 
ror comics, reported recently that the pub- 
lications are still emphasizing sex, brutality, 
sadism, and crime. The self-censorship code 
which the comic book industry imposed 
upon itself is apparently not effective. 

Future Festivities. —The National Edu- 
cation Association is making preparations 
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for its hundredth-anniversary celebration, to 
be held in 1957. 


However Defined. — According to a 
Gallup poll, 96% of Americans believe in 
God. 

A Deficit. — Half of the nation’s colleges 
are operating at a financial loss. Although 
the average cost of operations per student 
went up 50 per cent between 1948 and 
1958, tuition costs rose only 21 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 

Missed Revenue. — As much as $3 billion 
may be escaping taxation for school purposes 
each year, assessors estimate. 

Chance for a Visit. — If you wish to see 
a way in which playground space can be 
prepared and utilized efficiently and func- 
tionally in an urban environment, it may be 
worth while to visit Pilgrim Lutheran School, 
6717 W. Center, Milwaukee, Wis. Walter 
H. Drost is the principal. 

Reason for Thanksgiving. — This year 
Teacher Albert G. Guemmer completed 
a half century of service at St. John’s Lu- 
theran School, Forest Park, Ill. During that 
time 2,143 different children were in his 
classes. 

School on Good Friday? — In Connecticut 
a bill is being studied which would require 
the closing of schools on Good Friday. The 
question is also being discussed in several 
North Carolina cities. 

Up We Go! — In 1900, 94,883 graduated 
from high schools and 27,410 from colleges 
in the United States. In 1950, there were 
1,199,700 high school graduates and 432,058 
college graduates. 

Prayer by Coercion. — The Georgia State 
Board of Education has directed that a set 
of regulations be drawn up which will re- 
quire that teachers sit with students during 
meals and see to it that grace is said. 

90 Per Cent Public. — Of the elementary 
and secondary school pupils in the United 
States, about 10 per cent attend nonpublic 
schools. 


Important Research. — The American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
is currently conducting a study, with fifteen 
colleges and universities as pilot centers, to 
“discover and develop ways and means to 
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teach the reciprocal relation between religion 
and other elements in human culture in 
order that the prospective teacher, whether 
he teaches literature, history, the arts, sci- 
ence, or other subjects, shall be prepared to 
understand, to appreciate, and to convey to 
his students the significance of religion in 
human affairs.” 

You Ought to Know That. — Five states 
furnish textbooks to children enrolled in 
parochial schools; the others do not. 

Twenty-two states prohibit teachers from 
wearing religious garbs; the others do not. 

Thirteen states require the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools; 25 permit it on 
the basis of local option; and eight prohibit 
any reading from the Bible. 

The public provision of transportation for 
nonpublic school pupils is permitted in nine- 
teen states. 

A Boost for Sunday Schools. — Concordia 
Films announces the release of a new motion 
picture for church use. The title is “This 
Way to Heaven.” Its prime purpose is to 
extol the virtues of Sunday schools. Running 
time, 80 minutes. Rental, $9.00. 
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A Red Reception. — The U.S. Customs 
Office in Boston is burning about 40 mail 
sacks of periodicals, pamphlets, and leaflets 
a day. The Bureau is acting under Wash- 
ington orders which call for destruction of 
publications containing Communist views. 
Altogether some 800 foreign publications de- 
scribed as “Red” are on the list to be con- 
signed to fire. 

Substitute Teachers. — There is one sub- 
stitute teacher for every six or seven reg- 
ular teachers — a total of 160,000 through- 
out the country. The typical substitute 
teacher in urban school systems is an ex- 
perienced teacher. She frequently has had 
ten years or more experience as a regular 
teacher and several years as substitute. 

Congratulations! — Edward J. Keuer is 
the newly elected Couselor for Parish Edu- 
cation in the Texas District. He succeeds the 
Rev. Martin L. Koehneke, who is now pres- 
ident of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest. Mr. Keuer graduated from the River 
Forest College in 1944. He received his 
Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Houston. 


Summoned to Rest 


Emi~ Witu1aAM Travucott, Aleman, Tex., suddenly on December 19, 1954, at the 
age of nearly 62. He had served as teacher for more than 40 years in the following schools: 
Rose Hill, near Houston, Tex.; St. Paul’s, Serbin, Tex.; St. Paul’s, Lincoln, Kans.; and 
St. Paul’s, Aleman, Tex. 


Henry H. Sticuwen, Conroy, Iowa, suddenly on January 2, 1955, at the age of 
nearly 56. His career of nearly 35 years as teacher in Lutheran schools included the fol- 
lowing localities: Canistota, S. Dak.; Collinsville, Il].; Belleville, I.; Plymouth, Nebr.; and 
Conroy, Iowa. For a time he had served the Iowa District East as Regional Superintendent 
of Schools, and at the time of his death he was chairman of the Williamsburg Circuit 
Teachers’ Conference. 


Ernest H. THUERNAU, St. Louis, Mo., on February 9, 1955, at the age of 61. He had 
served the church as teacher, organist, and choir director for more than 41 years at the 
following congregations: St. Paul’s, Austin, Tex.; St. John’s, Baldwin, Ill; and Zion, 
St. Louis, Mo. At the last charge he had served 87 years. 


Pau G. Scumanpt, (Broadview) Maywood, Ill., on February 24, 1955, at the age 
of nearly 68. He had served as teacher for a period of 47 years at the following Lutheran 
schools: Zion, Corunna, Ind.; Trinity, Lansing, IIL; Trinity, Nashville, Ill.; and Immanuel, 
Altamont, III. 


Paut A. WENDLER, Mineola, N. Y., on April 28, 1955, at the age of 68. He had served 
the church as teacher, organist, and choir director at Pomeroy, Iowa; Mount Olive, IIL; 
Grace and Holy Cross, Chicago, Ill.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Immanuel in Chicago. In 1985, 
after 23 years of service, he resigned from teaching in consideration of his health. 


